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Notes. 


THE MYSTERY OF GEORGE GORDON, 
AUTHOR. 


In the year 1768 The London Magazine 
made the following announcement (xxxvii. 
118) :-— 

“(George Gordon, of the Middle Temple, late of 
Nethermuir, in North Britain, Esq. [died February 
15, 1768], aged near eighty. A gentleman of 
primitive [sie] honour and integrity, great erudi- 
tion, remarkable for his profound knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of this kingdom, and not less 
so for his amiable and beneficent behaviour in 
private life. His writings in the cause of liberty 
have enlightened and improved thousands, though 
the name of this benefactor to the public as an 
author was known only to his particular friends.” 


A mystery surrounds George Gordon 
from start to finish of his career. We 
know he was the only son of John Gordon 
(d. 1725) of Nethermuir, in the parish of 
New Deer, Aberdeenshire, a family that 
had produced Peter the Great’s well-known 
general Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries 





(1635-99). He first appears in the in- 
valuable ‘ List of Pollable Persons within 
the Shire of Aberdeen, 1696’ (ii. 10), as 
one of the three children of John Gordon 
and his wife Elizabeth Gordon, daughter of 
the Laird of Rothiemay. Mylne’s list of 
Scots Advocates shows that as “yr. of 
Neathermuir’’ he was called to the Scots 
Bar in 1713. Not another word is heard 
about him till his father made his will, 
dated 2 July, 1724), opening with the 
words :— 

“TI, John Gordon, of Nethermuir, taking into 
consideration my present broken health, and the 
absence and misfortune of my son George 
Gordon......” ; 

What the “misfortune” was has never 
been ‘‘redd” up. Indeed, I Inow of no 
other reference to George till the notice of 
his death in The London Magazine forty- 
four years later. His father made “the heirs 
of the body of the said George Gordon ” 
only residuary legatees, bequeathing his 
fortune to his daughters, one of whom 
married into the rich Dingwall family, and 
had a son John Dingwall, jeweller in St. 
James’s Street, who died in 1812, leaving 
250,0007. George himself was never Laird 
of Nethermuir. The estate went to a dis- 
tant kinsman John Gordon (d. 1732), 
brother of Alexander Gordon of Aberdour, 
Aberdeenshire, a family which has just been 
treated in detail by the present writer in 
The Buchan Observer, Peterhead (7, 14, 
21 Jan., 1913). It is significant of the 
mystery surrounding George that James 
Paterson, the only modern writer who has 
dealt with the Nethermuir Gordons, was 
clearly of opinion that he did become Laird, 
for he tells us (‘ History of Ayr,’ 1847, i. 221) 
that ‘“‘ George Gordon of Nethermuir, dyin 

without issue, was succeeded about 1731 ” 
by this John. As I have shown, George 
really lingered on till 1768, though he may 
have been dead to his family. 

If his people cut him off, George duly 
returned the compliment by cutting them 
off and leaving whatever he had to his 
publisher. There was probably little to 
leave, for he seems to have spent his life 
as a Fleet Street literary hack, and to have 
died alone, a sub-tenant in the Middle 
Temple. In his will, which he made on 
12 Feb., three days before his death, with- 
out witnesses, there is not a word of any 
connexion with Nethermuir. He is de- 
scribed simply as “ George Gordon, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple.” Even this is 
mysterious, for he was not a member of 
the Bar, his name not appearing in the 
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books of the Temple: he was apparently 
only a sub-tenant. His poverty is evidenced 
by the opening words of his brief testament : 
“As I have been for many years chiefly 
supported by the proprietors of The London 
Magazine, who have always shown me not 
only justice, but often much generosity ”’ ; 
so he left them his copyrights, whatever 
these were worth, and nominated Richard 
Baldwin, bookseller, Paternoster Row, the 
publisher of the magazine, as his executor. 
On 17 Feb., two days after Gordon’s death, 
Edward Kimber, St. Bride’s, the literary 
hack, and Samuel Selfe, printer, Clerkenwell, 
identified the will as being in his hand- 
writing, which they knew well, and it was 
duly proved, without particulars, on 19 Feb. 

Now, what were the ‘“ writings in the 
cause of liberty’ which had “ enlightened 
and improved thousands”? So far as I have 
been able to discover, no book bears his 
name on its title-page. There is, however, 
a laborious ‘ History of our National Debts 
and Taxes,’ 1751, a British Museum copy 
of which is inscribed (in the handwriting of 
W. Musgrave ?) as by “George Gordon, 
author of ‘The Annals of Europe.’” The 
latter book, as laborious as the ‘ History 
of our National Debts,’ first appeared in 
1740, and editions for the years 1740-43 
inclusive were subsequently issued. It shows 
brains, and contains information to be found 
nowhere else, but there is not asingle iden- 
tifying mark about it, except, perhaps, a 
long account of a lightning storm at Grant- 
field (now Midmar) Castle, Aberdeenshire. 
It was the pioneer of ‘ The Annual Register,’ 
first issued in 1758, ‘and of a numerous 
brood of similar books in our time, like 


*Whitaker’s Almanack’ and ‘ Hazell’s 
Annual.’ 
One wonders whether Gordon was not 


also a pioneer in another region of record- 
keeping, namely, Parliamentary reporting. 
Von Ruville, discussing this obscure subject 
in his ‘ William Pitt, Earl of Chatham’ 
(1907), says (i. 118) that Dr. Johnson in 
1737 collected speeches for The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and adds: ‘‘ He was followed by 
a Scottish ecclesiastical official, Mr. Gordon, 
who reproduced the speeches [of Pitt] in 
The London Magazine,” which had been 
started in 1732. This statement is evi- 
dently based on Almon (‘ Life of Chatham,’ 
i. 141), who describes the reporter as “a 
Mr. Gordon, minister of the Church of 
Scotland”; and this in turn is paraphrased 


by Lord Rosebery, who calls him (‘ Chatham,’ 
p. 493) 
Gordon,” 


“a Scottish clergyman named 
and who informed me (21 Nov., 





1910) that he had not been able to identify 
Gordon further. Was he a_ ‘“stickit 
minister ”’ ? 

When Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk 
came to London about the Window Tax, he 
says (‘ Autobiography,’ 1910 ed., p. 325) 
that he interviewed ‘‘Dr. Gordon of the 
Temple, a Scotch solicitor at law”; but he 
assigns the date 1769 to this visit, whereas. 
George Gordon died in 1768. It is a curious 
fact that there is not a single reference to 
the reporter Gordon in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.” 
It would be very interesting to know whether 
‘** Mr.”’ Gordon, the Parliamentary reporter, 
was identical with George Gordon, because 
the latter’s kinsman James Perry (1756- 
1821), as editor of The Gazetteer, introduced 
*“@ succession of reporters for the Parlia- 
mentary debates, so as to procure their 
prompt publication in an extended form ’” 
(‘D.N.B.’), and also edited ‘ Debrett’s. 
Parliamentary Debates.’ Perry was _ suc- 
ceeded by a long line of Gallery men from 
his native county, which has continued down 
to the present moment, and includes an Aber- 
deenshire laird, Mr. Francis Hugh Forbes. 
Irvine, twenty-first of Drum (1854-94), who 
represented The Times in the House. 

The identification of George Gordon “ of 
the Middle Temple ”’ is complicated by the 
fact that another George Gordon—unless 
the two were identical—was writing books 
at the same time. This George Gordon 
wrote ‘Remarks on the Newtonian Philo- 
sophy’ (1719); ‘A Compleat Discovery of 
a Method of Observing the Longitude at 
Sea’ (1724), by ‘‘ George Gordon, Gent.,’’ 
who lived ‘‘at Mr. Graeme’s house, the 
Green Door, over against the Three Pid- 
geons, in Butcherhall Lane, Newgate 
Street ”’ ; and ‘ An Introduction to Geography, 
Astronomy, and Dialling ’ (1726). This was 
probably the George Gordon who compiled 
the mathematical terms for Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionarium Britannicum ’ (1730), and signed 
the Dedication of the same, with Bailey, 
to the Earl of Pembroke. I do not know 
whether this Gordon was connected with 
the “‘ Mr. Gordon ”’ who helped Bellamy to 
compile ‘A New English Dictionary’ in 
1762, nor have I identified the George 
Gordon who wrote the Latin treatise ‘De 
Rerum Questiones Philosophice,’ published 
at Glasgow in 1758. 

In any case George Gordon ‘of the 
Middle Temple ” must not be confused with 
Porson’s friend George Gordon, @® man 
about town, of the British Coffee-House, 
who was a brother of Pryse Lockhart 
Gordon (see the latter’s ‘ Memoirs,’ i, 261, 
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264-8). This George Gordon may be re- 
membered as telling the story of Porson’s 
queer marriage with the ‘‘ widow Lunan,” 
who was the sister of Perry. 

Perry’s precise relationship to George 
Gordon “of the Middle Temple’’ has never 
been cleared up. Alexander Dingwall For- 
dyce, of Fergus, Ontario, in his ‘ Family 
Record of the Name of Dingwall Fordyce,’ 
1885 (p. 58), says that Perry’s mother was 
‘“a Miss Gordon of Nethermuir.”’ Pryse 
Gordon describes the late Mr. (John) D(ing- 
wall) of St. James’s Street as Perry’s 
** orand-uncle ” (‘ Memoirs,’ i. 254). Now 
this John Dingwall (1724-1812) was the 
nephew of George Gordon of the Middle 
Temple; and I think he was much more likely 
the cousin than the “grand -uncle” of 


Perry. J. M. BuLtoca. 
128, Pall Mall, S.W. 





ENGLISH OFFICERS AND TROOPERS 
IN DUTCH SERVICE IN 1658. 


In virtue of his office, the Commissary of 
the Muster, Andries Boxel, arrived at the 
fortress of Heusden (in the Netherlands) in 
order to muster, on 7 June, 1658, the com- 
panies of Cols. Robert Sidney and John 
Kirckpatrick, and that of ——_ Thomas 
Ogle. So he had to inspect all the men 
enlisted in these companies. 

The MSS. of the Muster Rolls show that 
at that time the following English officers, 
pikes, and musketeers formed part of the 
garrison of Heusden. I give the names of 
the men who formed the English Companies 
as they are written in the MS. It is possible 
that the bearers of some of the names which 
are not English served to fill up otherwise 
empty places in the company, which could 
not be permitted on the day of the muster, 
as the captain was paid for a fixed number 
of soldiers. 


Robert Sidney, Colonel. John Longhorne, Ser- 


meer ‘, e giant. 
cee Capt. William Randle, Drum. 
¥ i John ‘Tennessen 
Thomas Rooe, Ensigne. (Teunisson), Drum. 
Daniell Perring, Ser- Cornelis Buysen(s), 
giant. Sollicitor. 
Pikes. 


Joseph Broome. 
Robert Bolton. 
Edward Gibson. 
Robert Tyllett. 
Francois de Gier. 
Niclaes Loveston. 
George Smith. 
Niclaes White. 
Epaphrodit Studley. 


Robert Harris. 
John Ryce. 

John Broadbanke. 
Thomas Hutchins. 
John Locker. 
Robert Newin. 
Richard Lucas. 
Edmond Wright. 
Thomas Atkisson. 





Pikes (continued). 


Loduwick Hanssen. 
Ralph Mixon. 
Daniell Pieters. 
Niclaes Sibots. 
Richard Leey. 
Edward Jones. 
Antony Talbot(t). 
Benjamin Baijlij. 
Seger Be(a)mer. 
Henry Sefiton. 
Henry van Sprang. 


Pieter Jacobs. 
John Bogard. 
John Arcle. 
Thomas Dants. 
Edward Teey. 
Thomas Painter. 
Christiaen Govers. 
Andrew Anderson. 
Samuell Baker. 
Thomas Newby. 
Gerard van Maurick. 


Musquettiers. 


Andrew Hale, Corporal. 

Thomas Philips, Cor- 
poral. 

John Cramer, Corporal. 

Hugh Grandford. 

Thomas Jones. 

Robert Goodall. 

William Thomas. 

John Ffrost. 

John Ffoukes. 

Lucas Pouwels. 

Thomas Smith. 

James Asmes. 

Henry Jacobs. 

Robert Norcott. 

John Johnson. 

Gerrit Arison. 

Owen Vaughan. 

William Sibots. 

Arnoud Fisher. 

Walter Greene. 

Antony Roeloffs. 

Pauls Henrickx. 

William Dickman. 

James Pennock. 

William Cornelis. 


John Kirckpatrick, 
Collonel. 

William Lindesay, 
Lieutenant. 

John Muray, Ensigne. 

Robert Wastwater, Ser- 
giant. 


Peter Johnson. 
Antony Conjers. 
William Ffalkner. 
John Dants. 

Claes Goosens. 
John Tyller. 

John Grandford. 
John Overs. 
Thomas Ffolman. 
John Eaton. 
Arem Crispen. 
Sander Pieters. 
Thomas More. 
Christiaen Gerrits. 
Henrij Gerritson. 
Jacob Ffrance. 
George Klinkert. 
Andrew F fortune. 
Philip Teunis. 
Cornelis Denis. 
John Whitwell. 
Lenard Johnson. 
Henrick Hoogmeyer. 
William Gillison. 
Philip Lavender. 
Geoffrey Coije. 


John Nicolson, Sergiant. 
Gerat Geratson, Tam- 


our. 

Geraett Keneaty, Tam- 
bour. 

Cornilles Schi(e)nke, 
Scheiner. 


Pikes. 


Thomas Lauder. 
Thomas Lindesay. 
Allex Liteljohn. 
Thomas Englles.* 
Hendrye Raffe. 
John Tamson. 
John Ogelbey.f 
Hanes Munike. 
Aarrtt Corffan. 
John Lauder. 
Donalt Benn. 
Lambert Arison. 
Robert Achmutye. 
Wouter van Gem. 
John Falener. 
John Romswinkel. 
John Hille. 
Robertt Mofaet. 
William Midelmes. 
Owen Madey.t{ 


* Engelas. 
t+ Gelbey. 


Robert Allett. 

John Nilson(e). 
William Dickeson. 
William Dounkan. 
Allex Graye. 
Donkane Forbaes. 
Cristian Horreman 
Robert Snippe. 
James Kaer. 

James Mitchell. 
Jan Janson. 

John Litthe. 
Emmber Bearounge. 
Hendrik Gilleson. 
Gilbert Parker. 
Donald Mackgriger. 


Walter Douglas.§ 
Franses Dooge.§ 
Allex Robeson.§ 
t Madye. 
§ Appointees. 
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Musquettiers. 


William Wilson, 


poral. 
Thomas Pibel(l)s, Cor- 


poral. 
John Hirde, Corporal. 
Andrew Fargeson. 
Allex Guthrye. 
Pitter Barkelye. 
Cornilles Yoope. 
Andrew Leange. 
Donalt Buchenan. 
James Feriouer. 
James Thomson. 
James Smith. 
Cllaes Servaes. . 
James Mellen. 
Thomas Milwricht. 
Simmon Sanders. 
Geraett Arrttson. 
Spllenter Brande. 
Robert Halle. 
Pitter Quellman. 
Lucas Munike. 
John Blayed. 
Pitter Crukeshanke.* 
George Cruues. 

* Cruekshan. 


Thomas Ogle, Captain. 


Richard Church, 


Liftenant. 
John Duboyes, Ensigne. 


Cor- 


+ Giesbarts. 


Cornilles Boogartt. 
William Brandes. 
John Andries. 
Michell Wilson. 
George Boones. 
Robert Anderson. 
William Schipart. 
James Falenor. 
William Simson. 
Jan Gisbearts. ft 
Cornilles van Sullen. 
John Scoott. 

John Hermeson. 
Charlles Mackdougll. 
William Hanan. 
Geraett Hendrikes. 
George Balfouer. 
James Kear. 

Arian Selles. 
Geraett Monstare.f{ 
Antony Hucle. 

John Chrichton, 
John Mordoch. 
Pitter Pitterson. 
William Wilmson. 
John Deneson. 

~ Monstear. 


Alexander Ducatell, 
Sergiant. 

Jacob Johnson, Drum. 

John Tuneson, Drum. 


John Sandford, Ser- John Martin Adrianson, 
giant. Sollicitor. 
Musquettiers. 


John Whittington, Cor- 
poral. 
William Ridley, Cor- 


poral. 
Thomas Willson, Cor- 
poral. 
Richard Draper. 
Nicolas Ffranson. 
Jonathan Gillett. 
Hubert van Sprang. 
William Woulterson. 
John Gardner. 


John Josten. 
William Austin. 
Tunis Hanson. 
Michell Osborn. 
Jacob Johnson. 
Emant Hendrickson. 
Aubry Ducatell. 
Adrian Car. 
John Cornelison. 
James Ffleming. 
John Martin. 
Jarat Artson. 


Pikes. 


Raulph Lambert. 
John La Rocke. 
Henrie Church. 
John Drall. 
Adrian van Coten. 
Coert Jacobson. 
‘Thomas Jackson. 
Ffrancis Stafford. 
John Jacobson. 


William Whalry. 
Richard Tod. 
William Ffleming. 
Hans van Munster. 
William Penles. 
George Biswik. 
Cornelious van Sprang. 
John Wagenar, Ap- 
pointé. 


W. R. H. Waxkxker, Lieut.-Col. 


Groningen. 





LETTER OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 


I HAVE an old log-book which contains 
entries written by'‘my great-grandfather, and 
bears on its title-sheet the legend “‘ Log-book 
of Thomas Lamsley of Portsmouth, 1793 
It came into my hands on the 


to 1816.” 





death of my grandfather. In it, is an 
illiterate copy of a letter purporting to be 
from Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of Eng- 
land and wife of George IV., written—or 
dated—nine days before her death (7 Aug., 
1821, at the age of 54 years), from Branden- 
burgh House, Hammersmith, to her hus- 
band, ten days after his Coronation. The 
letter is not complete, and is not in my great- 
grandfather’s handwriting. 

Brandenbourgh House, July 29th .21 
MY LEIGE AND HUSBAND, 

Once more and for the last time, I make my 
solemn appeal to your majesty for that justice 
which has hitherto been denied me. My heart 
torn with conflicting emotions, a prey to anguish 
and despair, would fain seek some repose from 
the troubles which have so oppressd it, and pants 
for an oppertunity to disburthen itself of its load 
before i descend into the silent grave. My 
gracious sovreign i ask not for your love—i ask 
not even for your society I wish to put no 
restraint upon your inclinations, nor to interfere 
with those pleasures which you feel indispensable 
to your happiness. Alas! too well i know that 
every artifice has been made use of to rivet the 
most unfavourable impressions in your breast, 
how can i now even hope to see them wholly 
eradicated; oh, have pity upon my unmerited 
sufferings, and, for once, at least, allow a hopeless 
and disconsolate wife to make known her griefs 
to the rightful though estranged, partner of her 
bosom. Shall the honor of my fathers house 
be sullied, because his child could find none to 
protect her from the malice of her traducers ; Shall 
it indeed be said that the Monarch of a mighty 
empire—born to rule and to be beloved—a man, 
pre-eminently gifted with intellect of soul— 
suffered his passions so far to outrun his reason, 
as to believe in the most monstrous fictions that 
the tongue of slander ever invented ?—False 
friends and open foes have alike contributed 
towards my destruction. A deep laid system of 
deception has been unceasingly practising on us 
both; and too late, alas! have i discovered the 
machinations of my enemies. It is this discovery 
alone that now prompts me to make a last appeal 
to your royal breast The information i have 
lately obtaind lays open such a scene of depravity 
such intrigues and perjuries, that i shudder not 
merely at the state to which they have reduced me, 
but to contemplate the extent of human wicked- 
ness, and the dreadful lengths to which the guilty 
minions of a Court will go, to obtain their un- 
hallowed desires. Bred up under a_ tender 
Mothers eye, in my youth i knew no guile, and 
therefore suspected none; my heart was formd 
by nature to generous confidence and sympa- 
thising love. unpracticed in the ways of deception 
myself. how could i think that there were beings 
base enough to spread their snares, like spiders 
webs, and watch, with greedy eyes for an opper- 
tunity of pouncing upon their prey ?>—Yet by 
such, alas! was i beset as soon as i reached this 
boasted land of Freedom : 
an oppertunity of making myself acquainted 
with the ordinary customs of the country, the 
envenomed tongue of Slander was busy in “‘ filch- 
ing from me my good name.” Little, indeed, 
did i suppose that, in this generous land the real 





and before i even had 
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failings of a fellow creature would be propagated 
with avidity—how then, could i be prepared 
to defend myself from unfounded calumnies ; i 
had not then learnt that,— 
On eagles wings immortal scandal fly 
While virtuous actions are but born and die 

Little did i suspect that the fearlessness of inno- 
cence would ever be constructed into unfeminine 
boldness : little did i dream that i was doomd to 
be made the sport of party, and have every 
action of my life publickly discussed, and praised 
or censured, as best suited the views and interests 
of opposite factions. How then, could i, stranger 
and a female, guard against the poisoned shafts of 
Calumny, when neither, strength, dexterity nor 
the most cautious prudence can enable a man to 
protect himself if so assaild. Had i known my 
secret enemies, perhaps i might have avoided 
them and exposed their wiles! but i was sur- 
rounded and flatterd by them, and taught to 
confide in them as my most devoted friends ! 

It was my peculiar misfortune to form a wrong 
estimate of the Necessary qualifications for a 
female of my distinguishd rank to possess; had 
i exchanged my natural candour, openness, and 
love of innocent pastimes for formal resune [?] 
courtly etiquette, and dissimulation, those actions 
which resulted from an exuberance of sensibility, 
would, never have appeard; and the Malignant 
would have had no oppertunity of torturing them 
into what they first term levities but which after- 
wards assumed the appelation of indiscretions ; 
and at length were calld criminal indulgences 
tilli was in the end denounced a traitor to my 
Sovreign and faithless to my husbands bed ;— 
Great, however, as my wrongs are: mercilessly 
as i have been persecuted ; held up as i still am 
for the finger of scorn to point at, i forbear to 
recriminate, and would be content, were merely 
my own happiness concernd to quit this world of 
sorrow without giving utterance to one word of 
reproach, gladly consigning the recolection of all 
my injuries to oblivion. But oh my husband ! 
when i reflect on the depth of Misery in which i 
have been plunged, and contrast it with the inno- 
cent employments of my youth, or the high expecta- 
tions i formd of happiness in becoming the wife of 
an enlightened and accomplished Prince....”’ 

I do not know whether or not the fore- 
going is to be accounted the copy of a 
genuine letter, and should be glad of the 
opinion of your readers on the subject. 

Harry LAMSLEY. 

[We should be inclined to think this curious 
letter the production of some contemporary 
admirer of the Queen’s —something analogous to 
* Eikon Basilike.’] 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 


THIS LIST was made in September, 1912, 
by the kind permission of the Rector, the 
Rev. Joseph McCormick, who desired me 
to say, when publishing it, that ‘the list 
is only for genealogical purposes.” 

The churchyard consists of a_ large, 
flagged court, many of the stones bearing 





inscriptions, and a garden planted with trees 
on a higher level than the rest, with flagged 
footpaths, some of the stones being inscribed. 
Round the walls of the court are numerous 
headstones and tablets. 


TABLETS ON THE NORTH WALL OF THE CHURCH- 
YARD, BEGINNING AT WEST END. 

1. Mr. Joseph Lauriere of this p., d. 
18(3)1, a. 63. Joseph Lauriere, gr. s. 
above, d. —, 18(42), a. 2. Ann, w. of Mr. Richard 
Lauriere, (gr. daughte)r of the above, d. —, a. 32- 
Susanna, d. 184-, a. 5 m. Mr. Joseph Lauriere, 
s. of the above, d. —, 1845, a. 37. 

2. Richard Haynes Jones, Esq., of Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, late senior Captain of the 
11th Regiment of Foot, in which he served during 
the whole of the Peninsular War, d. Feb. 6, 1830, 
a. 44. 

3. Lieut. William Rawlins, of H.M. 10th Regi- 
ment of Foot, d. 3 Dec., 1834, a. 35. 

4. Mr. John Mather, b. at Kelso, N.B., April 12, 
1761, d. in London, April 26, 1840. 

5. Erected in 1840 by Hugh William, and Anna 
Elizabeth Brown, in memory of three of their 
children: Hugh Wm. Lubbock, b. Aug. 6, 1816, 
d. Feb. 19, 1817. Anna Lubbock, b. Jan. 1, 1803, 
d. July 31, 1822. Mary Lubbock, b. Oct. 26, 1818, 
d. Sept. 29, 1826. 

6. Gerrard Thomas Andrewes, Clerk in Orders, 
of this p., erected this in memory of Anne Gorton, 
in remembrance of the services she rendered the 
Burlington School during the 16 years she was 
matron of that excellent charity. Born July 19, 
1772, d. at the School, Oct. 2, 1835. 

7. Samuel, s. of (Thos.) and Elizabeth Benn, 
of this p., d. —, (1781), a. (9) years. The above 
(Thos.) Benn, d. —, 17(9-), a. Elizabeth, 
wife of the above (Thos.) Benn, d. Feb. —, 1800, 
a. 60. Mary Heley, her sister, d. Sept. 16, 1800, 
a. 69. 

8. Elizabeth, w. of Mr. Humphrey Jones, 
many years grocer and tea-dealer of Marlborough 
Street in this p., d. July 19, 1828, a. 52. 

She was, but words are wanting to say what, 

Think of a good mother, wife, and friend, and 
she was that. 

William Jones, their s., d. April 5, 1840, a. 41. 

Humphrey Jones, d. April 2, 1842, a. 71. 

9. Elizabeth Susanna Hunt, dau. of Joseph 
and Mary Hunt, of this p., d. Dec. 14, 1800, 
a. 13 y.9m. Elizabeth, mother of Joseph Hunt, 
d. Nov. 7, 1808, a. 75. Joseph Hunt, d. Nov. 11,. 
1823, a. 72. Mary, his w., d. Dec. 14, 1826, a. 70. 

10. ....Also Mr. David Mears, d. Feb. 19, 
1820, a. (3) 8. 

11. Matthew Ford, of this p., d. May 22, 1843,. 
a. 26. Matthew D. M. Ford, his s., d. in infancy. 

12. Timothy Woodhead, d. April 27, 1808, 
a. 70, having lived in the family of the late Dr- 
Pirker, of this p., upwards of 30 years. 

Here lowly in the peaceful Grave beneath 

The Relics of a faithful servant rest, 

He lived approved, was honor’d at his Death 

And in the end shall number with the bless’d. 

13. Mr. Augustus Johnson, d. June 12, 1841, 
a. 52. 

14. Christopher Love, of Old Bond Street, d. 
Jan. 18, 1824, a. 44. Mrs. Mary Love, d. April (4), 
1828, a. 47. 
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15. Thomas Haines Thompson, 20 years assist- 
ant sexton of this p., d. 25 Feb., 1823, a. 6(4). 
The Rector, Vestry, and Churchwardens have 
caused this stone to be erected to record the 
memory of an honest man. 

16. William Henry, only s. of John and Ann 
Peacock, of Piccadilly, d. April 9, 1823, a. 21. 

- 17. Mrs. Lydia, w. of Mr. (William ?) Snowdon, 
of Rider Street, d. April 20, 17—, a. 7— years. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut,-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued. ) 





St. ALBAN THE Martyr, HoLBorn.— 
‘The references made to St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
in the note about the Jubilee of The Church 
Times (ante, p. 161) are a reminder that this 
echurch also celebrates its Jubilee this year. 
It was consecrated on the 21st of February, 
1863, and dedicated on St. Alban’s Day 
(the 17th of June) of the same year. The 
Daily Chronicle under ‘ The Office Window ’ 
of Friday, February 21st, contains the 
following :— 

** St. Alban’s, Holborn, celebrates the jubilee of 
its consecration. But the first service in con- 
nection with St. Alban’s was held over a fish 
shop in Baldwin’s Gardens on May 11, 1862. The 
following month the services were transferred 
to a cellar below the basement of a printer’s shop 
in Greville Street. This cellar has been described 
by Mr. Mackonochie, the first Vicar of St. Alban’s. 
It ‘ was about 20 feet long. The printing machines 
overhead rattled down dust on the worshippers 
beneath. The printer’s boys in the midst of even- 
song used to come down to turn on the gas for 
the rooms above, borrowing chairs from the 
congregation to enable them to reach the meter. 
The gamins of the neighbourhood crowded round 
the windows cf the house, and noisily joined in 
the Gregorian tones which proceeded from_the 
basement.’ ” 


‘Notes oN CADNEY CHURCH, BY THE 
Vicar, Rev. E. A. WooprurFre-PEAcock.’ 
—Under this title the Vicar pleads for 

ecuniary aid to restore Cadney Church, near 
Brigg, in Lincolnshire. His pamphlet thereon 
has casually fallen into my hands. The 
writer informs his readers 
“‘that the forefathers of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the American poet and essayist, lived in Cadney 
village for many generations, but have left their 
record only in the old parish register, which begins 
in 1564, not in the church or graveyard, so far as I 
can discover.” 


At 1158. iv. 115 (5 Aug., 1911) I referred to 
Emerson’s visit to England. 

It would have greatly interested my old 
friend the Rev. Thos. Mozley,* who venerated 
the churches and everything else appertain- 
ing to his native county of Lincoln, to read 
that Cadney Parish Church, after nearly 


* See my obituary notice of him, Atheneum, 
24 June, 1893. 








800 years of existence, will, during the 
spring of this year, be reopened “ after 
twenty years of abandonment for divine 
worship, on account of its state of disrepair.” 
The connexion of this church and village 
with the family history of R. W. Emerson 
will interest his American compatriots, as 
it certainly does me and other Lincolnshire 
folks. WitriaM MERCER. 


EXPECTORATION AND EXPLETIVES.—Con- 
templating the American habit, Sydney 
Smith, with as much heed to veracity as to 
grammar, somewhere asserted : ‘‘ No English 
gentleman has spat upon the floor—since 
the Heptarchy.” To this I was glad to 
give credit, but I find from a letter written 
by Lady Sarah Spencer in May, 1808, that 
men of rank yet loved to do it on a carpet: 

“The event of greatest importance I know of 
to-day is the arrival and down-lying of a beautiful 
new carpet in the drawing-room below. It affords 
conversation to all the visitors, and afforded Mama 
an excuse for turning out Lord Bulkley’s great dog 
whom he had brou hit in with him, two very good 
effects, you will allow, to be produced by a new 
carpet. Alas! poor carpet! In how short a time 
will it be trod and spit upon by dogs and men 
without scruple, and never thought of from week’s 
end to week’s end.”—‘ The Correspondence of Sarah 
Spencer, Lady Lyttelton,’ p. 9. 

Even a parvenu would not so disgrace a 
carpet and himself nowadays. 

I should say that it is not always among 
the aristocracy that refinements in manners 
and customs begin, or in noble families that 
they are most strictly insisted on. My 
lord is too often a law to himself, and does 
not care how his behaviour may strike those 
who are not his social peers. Not long ago 
I heard of the son of an exalted personage 
having to be told not to smoke in a public 
ballroom. He afterwards threw the fag-end 
of a cigarette on the carpet in one of the 
** sitting-out ’ rooms; but that, I hope, had 
more attention paid to it next day than if 
it had been the early nineteenth-century 
floor-covering at Spencer House, Wimbledon. 

Of Lavinia, Lady Spencer, the mother of 
Lady Lyttelton, one of the nieces said :— 

“IT do not like my Aunt Spencer. I object to 
being called ‘Dear Devil? when she is in a good 
temper, and sworn at when she is not.” 

I do not remember that either of my 
humble grandmothers used language that was 
over proof, but I have a note from ‘ Lives of 
the Chief Justices ’ which runs :— 

‘©The Duchess of Marlborough, calling in 1738 on 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, to consult him, 
would not leave her name; but his clerk, in de- 
scribing her, said, ‘1 could not make out, sir, who 
she was, but she swore so dreadfully that she must 
be a lady of quality.’” 
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I think there has been a recrudescence of 
‘swear-words among women of that kind in 
these degenerate times. In ‘The Social 
¥etich ’ Lady Grove states that she preferred 
to hear them from feminine lips to hearing 
them from those of men. She says :— 

‘‘ Another good illustration of autre temps, autres 
meurs, is afforded in the matter of expletives. A 
dignified old friend of mine of the old-fashioned 
type told me that he was walking one day with the 
carefully brought-up daughter of a ducal household 
when she dropped her umbrella. As_ she stooped 
quickly and quietly to pick it up, a ‘damn!’ came 
as quickly and quietly to her lips. Not with any 
anger or violence, but in the same manner that an 
“Oh dear !’ would have come from her predecessors 
under similar circumstances. She had probably 
a a baby oath over her first broken toy.” 


St. SwITHIN. 


LovIsE DE LA Ram&e (OvurpA).—In the 
Second Supplement, vol. i., of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
under the heading ‘ De la Ramée,’ the writer 
of the biographical sketch has fallen into 
several errors, which should be corrected. 

He says, first, that Ouida’s first stories 
came out in The New Monthly Magazine. 
They appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany in 
1859, and came to an end in 1862. 

Secondly, that’ they were, by the end of 
1860, seventeen in all. They were eighteen, 
and counting two of two parts in 1859, and one 
of two parts in 1860, they were twenty-one 
in all. ‘To the end of 1862 she wrote thirty- 
one stories, or, counting the parts, thirty- 
seven in all. 

Thirdly, that these stories were never 
reprinted. In America they were, about 
1868 or 1872, in two volumes, one called 
“Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and Other Stories,’ 
the other ‘Beatrice Boville, and Other 
Stories’; by whom published, and where, 
I do not know. 

Fourthly, that her first novel, ‘ Granville 
de Vigne,’ was published in The New Monthly 
Magazine. It was not; she in a Preface 
says it was published in a military magazine. 

Fifthly, that with this novel she first 
assumed the name of “‘ Ouida.’’ In all of 
her stories in Bentley's Miscellany, from the 
first to the last, she signed them Ouida. 

The following is the number of stories in 
the Miscellany: In 1859, seven tales, two 
in two parts; 1860, eleven tales, one in 
two parts; 1861, seven tales, one in three 
parts, one in two parts; 1862, six tales: 
total, thirty-one tales in all, of which one 
was in three parts, and four in two parts. 

All of these must have been written, I 
believe, before she joined the Miscellany 
in 1859. Et SoitTero. 

New York. 
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Houses oF HistToricau INTEREST. (See 10 
S. v. 483 ; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356.) —It is gratifying 
to note that to the long list of houses marked 
with a commemorative tablet must be 
added the one in which Benjamin Disraeli 
resided for about thirty years, 29, Park 
Lane, with its entrance in Upper Grosvenor 
Street. The London County Council does 
not possess the authority to erect memorial 
records upon houses on the Duke of West- 
minster’s estate. His Grace, however, has 
himself undertaken this appropriate, if 
tardy, recognition. It will be recalled that 
he also had a neat tablet placed upon the 
walls of 10, South Street, Park Lane, as 
a tribute to the memory of that ‘‘ minister- 
ing angel’ Florence Nightingale, who lived 
there for some years, and died there in 
1910. As an erroneous impression would 
seem to prevail as to the powers in this 
respect. possessed by the London County 
Council over the Duke’s property, its good 
services in other quarters of the metropolis 
may well be emphasized. As evidence we 
have those useful explanatory booklets 
issued from time to time by the Committee 
of the Council which deals with this matter 
entitled ‘The Indication of Houses of His- 
torical Interest,’ sold at the modest sum 
of one penny. Long may like researches 
continue ! CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Easter Day.—Easter this year (23 March) 
occurs on the earliest calendar date but one. 
It happened on the 22nd of March in 1818, 
and will not fall again on that day during 
the present century. I have often seen the 
directions for finding Easter misstated. 
The following doggerel will assist in getting 
the date right :— 

Firstly the Equinox, then the Full Moon— 
If both come at once, Full Moon ain’t too soon. 
The Sunday following is the Feast Day 
Known as our Easter, when all souls are gay. 
J. S. MoT3Ear. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 

[Easter and the full moon, and the question of a 
fixed date for Easter, have been much discussed in 
*N. & Q.’; see, for example, 9 8. v. 281; xi. 182, 
258; 108. iii. 281; iv. 136, 195.] 


‘*Mors LILIA SENTIBUS ZQUAT.’’—The 
more familiar saying “‘ Mors sceptra ligoni- 
bus zequat ” was the subject of a query and 
replies at 10 S. xii. 448, 494. No mention, 
however, was made of the above variant or 
adaptation, which is recorded in Nathan 
Chytreus’s ‘ Delicize,’ 3rd ed., 1606, p. 351, 
as one of the mottoes on a monument at 
Liineburg. EpwarpD BENSLY. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WHERE SHALL THE COLLEGE OF 
ARMS OF CANADA GO ? 


McGitt University, Montreal, has been 
giving the collectéon of the College of Arms 
of Canada a room in the Library Building 
of the University for temporary occupancy ; 
but now, owing to the growth of the Uni- 
versity, the room is needed, and the library 
and collection of the College of Arms of 
Canada will soon be without a home. This 
collection consists of the arms and history of 
the Seigneurs of Canada; of the Baronets 
of Nova Scotia; of the Bannerets of Quebec ; 
of the Lords of Manours established under 
the Stuart kings in the old provinces of 
Maryland, New York, and Carolina; of 
the Colonial (armigerous) gentry of the 
same epoch; of the officers and their pedi- 
grees of the Burgesses of the Colonies, &c. 
The College was established for the registry 
of the Noblesse under the French régime 
in Canada, and guaranteed by George III. 
in the Treaty of Cession of Canada in 1763, 
and again in the Canada Act of 1774, which 
protects the ancient customs (feudal and 
heraldic) of the province. It is controlled, 
under the hereditary chancellorship of the 
Baron de Longuenil (premier Baron of 
Canada), by the Seigneurial Court of the 
Noblesse registered in the College, who 
appoint, through the Herald-Marshal, four 
commissioners. In the College are registered 
also those Jacobite titles and officers of 
the Stuart adherents who were recognized 
by the French kings, and commanded to be 
recognized in Canada under the French 
régime. The management of the College 
desires that the collection and office of the 
Herald-Marshal be moved to the British 
Isles, and takes this means of inquiring 
through ‘N. & Q.’ if there be not some 
institution that might give a room for this 
collection, so that the arms and history of 
the patrician founders of the “ Empire 
beyond the Sea ”’ may be properly preserved 
for the uses of future generations. 
Address at the earliest— 
VICOMTE DE FRONSAC, 
Herald-Marshal, 
McGill University, Montreal. 





** TooL-MAKING.’’—“‘ Man is a tool-making 
animal ’’ has been stated to be a saying of 
Benjamin Franklin. I shall be obliged to 
any one who will let me know in which of his 
writings it occurs, with as exact a reference 
as possible. 

** ToRTHWYDIE.’’—In the ‘ Richmondshire 
Wills and Inventories ’ (vol. xxvi. of Surtees 
Soe. series, p. 169) we have the inventory 
of Matthew Dixon, 18 Nov., 1563, containing 
inter alia “‘ A sucke, a cowter, foure yoikes 
for oxen, a forthwydie, a tugwydie, ij par 
of torthwydies, and a iren dugge, vjs. viijd.”” 
Can any Yorkshireman explain what part 
of the ox-plough the forthwydie and torth- 
wydies were? Wydie was, of course, the 
Scotch widdie, or withy—according to Jamie- 
son, “ Primarily, a rope made of twigs of 
willow or birch; and hence a _ halter.” 
Compare Judges xvi. 7, “If they bind me 
with seven green withes that were never 
dried.” 

‘“* Toucn.’’—What is the meaning or origin 
of touch in touchwood, touch-box, touch-hole, 
touch-powder ? What has touch to do with 
the notion of ready ignition ? 

“In tToucH wituH.’’—This phrase, with 
the related “‘ out of touch with,” “to keep 
[or lose] touch with,” &¢c., seems to be very 
modern. In the materials collected for the 
‘New English Dictionary’ it appears first 
in 1884, and becomes all at once immensely 
run upon, as if it had been then used by 
somebody of note, and had “ caught on.” 
It may, of course, appear earlier ; but con- 
sidering that our readers have sent in twenty 
quotations between 1884 and 1889, and not 
one before 1884, it cannot have been very 
common. Any earlier examples will be 
useful. But please remember that what is 
wanted is these phrases, and not merely 
examples of the sb. touch, which has been in 
use from French since the twelfth century. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


DovusBLE FLOWERS IN JAPAN.—I should be 
glad to know whether the Japanese, with 
their extraordinarily refined perception of 
the beauty of flowers, have any particular 
feeling for or against the cultivation of 
double flowers. I cannot remember notes 
on this in any account of Japan I have 
come across. If public taste there approves 
of double flowers, I should like to know 
what genera are so cultivated. Are there, 
for example, in Japan any popular flowers 
corresponding to our double daffodils or to 
our double hawthorns ? PEREGRINUS, 
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AvuTHORS WANTED.—A periodical pub- 
lished in 1842 contains a reference to a 
book entitled ‘ Clara,’ described as written 
by a lady, whose name is not mentioned. 
The work is highly praised; the lady is 
referred to as the author of “ other books 
for children,” and it is stated that she had 
then (1842) left for Boston, U.S.A., and that 
the publisher of her books was Hodson, 112, 
Fleet Street. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to find her name and anything 
about her ? E. A. C. 


Can any one tell me who is the author 
of some lines beginning 
There was a Knight of Bethlehem ? 
NIEMAND, 


MS. VoLume or BisHop K1nq’s Porms.— 
Any one owning a manuscript volume of 
the poems of Bishop Henry King (1592- 
1669) would confer a great favour, and 
materially facilitate the publication of a 
worthy modern edition of the poems, by 
permitting the collation of the MS. with the 
editio princeps. If any owner of such a 
manuscript volume is willing to allow it to 
be consulted in any way, or to furnish any 
information about it, will he please notify 
Miss E. G. Parker, 47, Chalfont Road, 
Oxford ? 

At 11 8. vi. 32 Mr. C. Erxin MatHews 
referred to the sale of such a manuscript 
volume “‘at Sotheby’s rooms, 9 Dec., 1900.” 
But this was a Sunday. Can Mr. MatHews 
or any one else correct this date, or aid in 
finding this manuscript volume ? 

LAWRENCE Mason. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


WARREN, ALIAS WALLER.—I should be 
obliged by any information regarding a 
family of Warren, alias Waller, stated to be 
descended from the Warrens of Poynton, 
co. Chester, and resident in Hertfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Is not the con- 
stant use of an alias for several generations 
unusual in England ? If so, what would be 
the probable reason for them ? 

A. DE C. B. 


THE CoLourR oF THE SuN.—1. Macrobius 
states that the Egyptians represented the 
sun in summer as white, and in winter as 
blue. Can any reader give me further refer- 
ences in support of this statement ? 


2. MITHRIDATES AND ALEXIPHARMICS.— 
I shall be glad to receive information as 
to the usual composition of the above. 

H. C. H.-A. 





THe Rep Hanp or UtstEer.—In a copy 
cf the Ulster Covenant, given, I understand, 
to each signatory, I noticed that the red 
hand—the cognizance of Ulster, printed at 
the head of the document—is the right hand. 

In the only heraldic book at my disposal 
I find the canton with the cognizance of 
Ulster, which a baronet bears on his coat, 
to be the left hand. 

Is there a mistake in one of these? Or 
has the hand in one case been purposely 


altered ? J. H. Rivetr-CaRnac. 
Vevey. 


JouHN Lawson’s TRANSLATION OF Siu- 
SON'S ‘ TREATISE CONCERNING Porisms.’— 
Before me lies an incomplete work with the 
following title-page :— 

“A | Treatise | concerning | Porisms | By Ro- 
bert Simson, M.D. | In which the author hopes 
that the Doctrine | of Porisms is sufficiently 
explained and for the future | will be safe from 
Oblivion. | Translated from the Latin | By John 
Lawson, B.D. | Canterbury, | Printed and Sold 
by Simmons and Kirkby; |Sold also by J. 
Nourse, B. White, J. Robson, Booksellers in | 
London, Merrils at Cambridge and Prince at 
Oxford. | MDCCLXXvVII.” 

The whole contains forty pages (vi+34) 

and “Plate I.” with ‘“ XVIII.” figures. 
On p. 34 only the first part of Proposition 
XVII. is given, and reference is made to a 
“figure XX.” The body text of the page 
ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence :— 
‘But there is another rectangle HG.FE ; 
therefore HE.GF: HG.FE:: EF.HM:HG. 
FE :: HM:” 
#@ Simson’s work ‘ De Porismatibus Tracta- 
tus; quo Doctrinam Porismatum satis 
explicatam, et in posterum ab Oblivione 
tutam fore Sperat Auctor,’ occupies pp. 315— 
594 of his ‘ Opera Quedam Reliqua’ (Glas- 
gue, M.DCC.LXXVI.), and contains “‘ XCITI.” 
propositions. The above-mentioned frag- 
ment by Lawson is a translation of pp. 315— 
380. Did he publish a further translation ? 
His biographer in ‘ D.N.B.’ gives in a list 
of his works (the italics are mine): “4. A 
Treatise concerning Prisms by Robert 
Simson, M.D., translated from the Latin, 4to, 
Canterbury, 1777.” There is no copy of 
the work in the British Museum. 


In the advertisement at the end of the 
1821 edition of Thomas Simpson’s ‘ Elements 
of Geometry ’ I find listed :— 

‘*Simson’s (R.) Treatise on 
Lawson, 4to, 3s. 6d.” 

‘‘ Tawson’s (Rev. J., F.R.S.) Mathematical 
Works—containing...-A Translation of Dr. R, 
preag A Treatise on Porisms....in one volume, 
4to, 21s.” 


Porisms, by 
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Nevertheless, this same list gives Lawson’s | 


““ Synopsis of all the Data for the Construc- 
tion of Triangles, 4to, 2s. 6d.,’’ and as this 
pamphlet contains only 24 pages, a forty- 
page pamphlet might well cost “ 3s. 6d.” 

In The Mathematician for July, 1849 
(iii. 313), T. S. Davies (a most careful and 
accurate writer) remarks: ‘....it is less 
to be regretted that Lawson did not com- 
plete his translation than it otherwise might 
have been.” 

But did Lawson publish anything beyond 
the fragment described above ? 

On p. 122 of his ‘ Elementary Treatise on 
Cross-Ratio Geometry ’ the Rev. J. J. Milne 
has the following foot-note :— 

“*On the outside cover of an Appendix (1847) 
to Potts’ larger edition of Euclid there was a 
notice that it was proposed to publish by sub- 
scription a translation of Simson’s ‘ Restoration 
of the Porisms.’ The translation was to be pre- 
ceded by a discussion of their peculiar character, 
together with a full development of the algebraical 
method of investigating them.”’ 

‘* Tf a number of subscribers had been obtained 
sufficient to defray expenses it was intended to 
print the work at the University Press in octavo, 
and to issue it at a price not exceeding ten 
shillings.” 

In The Mathematician for July, 1849 
(iii. 312), T. S. Davies writes :— 

“T am not without the hope that Mr. Potts’ 

translation of the [Porisms]....with valuable 
explanatory notes and illustrations, will not be 
long delayed.” 
And in The Mathematician for September, 
1850 (iii., Supplementary number, p. 42), 
occurs this sentence from the pen of T. S. 
Davies :— 

“In the notes on Mr. Potts’ translation of 
Simson’s Porisms, I shall give a sufficiently full 
account of Mr. Noble’s views....”’ 

Was Potts’s translation ever published ? 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S PaTENT.—It will be 
remembered that in his ‘ Autobiography ’ 
Herbert Spencer relates that he invented 
and patented a kind of paper-clip which 
brought him in, if I remember rightly, about 
701. It was soon superseded by a novelty 
—nowise superior to it—in the same kind. 
Are any examples of Spencer’s invention 
still to be met with? Does any corre- 
spondent happen to possess one ? 

HYLLARA. 


Crftcy.—Can any one kindly inform me 
where I may find a list of those who fought 
at Crécy (1346), especially of the Welsh 
knights present, with details of biography, 
&e. ? GAUCHO. 


} 





Mute. FenNyvesci.—Where could I find 
more particulars about this lady ? She is 
mentioned in Lady Lyttelton’s letter dated 
from Windsor Castle 24 Aug., 1839. She 
drove out with the Royal party, and sat 
with Lady Charlotte Dundas and Lady 
Lyttelton in the same carriage. ce oe 

. L. K. 





Replies. 


DATE OF ‘BOOK OF HOURS.’ 
(11 S. vii. 108.) 


THis appears, without doubt, to be one of 
the printed Hore issued by Antoine Vérard, 
the Paris publisher, and the copy which your 
correspondent has is No. 241 (p. 112) in 
Mr. Macfarlane’s monograph on Vérard, and 
No. 143 in Brunet. There are vellum copies 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Fitz- 
william Museum (Cambridge), and in the 
Bodleian. There should be eight leaves 
without signatures, followed by 114 un- 
numbered leaves. This Hore, believed to 
be for the use of Chartres, was completed 
on 21 July, 1508. The device of the pub- 
lisher, Vérard, is composed of three initials 
—A. V. R. Your correspondent has not 
noticed that the V is formed by the space 
between the A and the R. If he will look 
again, he will see the V quite clearly. Vé- 
rard’s devices have been illustrated in 
Silvestre’s ‘ Marques Typographiques,’ Nos. 
36 and 37; Greswell’s ‘ Parisian Typo- 
graphy,’ facing p. 74; and Dibdin’s ‘ Biblio. 
Dec.,’ ii. 26. Before 1489 the device used 
by Vérard was rough, and had variations ; 
see Picot’s ‘Catalogue of the Library of 
Baron James de Rothschild,’ under the 
entry of ‘Les Lunettes des Princes.’ For 
the sets of initial letters used by Vérard, 
see Macfarlane’s monograph, p. xxv; and 
for the origin, &c,, of Vérard’s illustrations 
to his Hore, see the same work, p. xxix and 
Appendix. For the types he used, consult 
Proctor, ‘ Early Printed Books ’ (pp. 603-4). 
Vérard had a doubtful reputation, and the 
mutilation or deletion of the colophons to 
his books (as in your correspondent’s copy) 
is not unusual. The reasons are not quite 
clear, but they appear to be connected with 
a desire to get rid of the date. Vérard’s 
business of publisher was carried on at 
various addresses, and when the book which 
is the subject of this query was issued his 
house of business was close to Notre Dame, 
where he had moved in September, 1503. 
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Besides Macfarlane’s monograph and other 
references already given, further details may 
be found in Brunet’s ‘ Manuel’ (1864), 
vol. v. At the end of this volume is a 
chapter entitled ‘Notice sur les Heures 
Gothiques.’ This has several pages devoted 
to Vérard. There are, as wel!, Renouvier (J.), 
‘Des Gravures en bois dans les Livres 
d’Anthoine Vérard,’ 1859; Senimaud (Ed.), 
‘Un Document inédit sur Antoine Vérard,’ 
Angouléme, 1859; and Bernard (Auguste), 
‘ Antoine Vérard et ses Livres & Miniatures 
au XV° Siécle’ (Techener), 1860. M. Claudin’s 
great book upon early printing in France 
I have not got, but I imagine that important 
details will be found in it. A. W. Pollard’s 
‘Fine Books,’ pp. 151-4, has valuable 
notes upon Vérard’s illustrations to the 
Hore. A. L. HuMpPHREys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





SHARK: 1TS DERIVATION (11 S. ii. 384).— 
Pror. WEEKLEY’S attempt to clear up the 
etymology of this word has, I think, led 
him too far afield. The identification with 
Ger. Schurke (a rascal) and Fr. escroc (a 
swindler), though plausible, is hardly ad- 
missible on phonetic grounds. Nor can 
the connexion with Picard cherquier, Fr. 
chercher, be substantiated. The likelihood 
of Lat. carcharus (a dogfish), Gr. xapyapos 
(sharp-pointed), being the origin is still more 
remote, as no intermediate forms have been 
met with in any language. 

The important point to note in the word’s 
history is that given in Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary,’ that the noun and verb at their 
first authenticated appearance were applied 
to persons rather than to the selachian fish. 
Thus the verb occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. i., in 
respect of Fortinbras, who is said to have 
- F set up [¢.e. hunted up] a lot of lawless 
runnagates.” Other early instances are :— 

A threadbare shark, one that never was a 
soldier, yet lived upon lendings.”—Preface to Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man out of his Humour.’ 

The owle-eyd sharkers spied him how he felt 

To find a post; his meaning soone they smelt. 

Scot’s ‘ Philomythie’ (1616). 
**David’s messengers are sent back to him, like 
so many sharks.”—South’s ‘Sermons.’ 

Even down to 1690, in Gent’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Canting Crew,’ the following entry, 
which supports Ogilvie’s contention, occurs : 
“ Shark, a sharper; also a large voracious 
fish,” 

By holding the view that the word first 





denoted a sneaking thief, or spunger, our 
inquiry becomes confined within narrower | 


limits. Johnson defines the verb, which, of 
courseg@was preceded by the noun, as “ to 
play the petty thief, to pick up hastily, or 
slily,” and calls it “‘a low word, but much 
used.” 

To arrive at the true etymology, I feel 
fully persuaded one need not go further 
than the ‘ E.D.D.,’ which in this case is in- 
debted largely to Jamieson. There we find 
sharg, a., tiny, mean, withered; shargar, 
a little, mischievous creature, also a starve- 
ling; and shargan, stunted. These words 
were first current in Scotch dialects; but 
about the sixteenth century their influence is 
clearly reflected in the corresponding English 
forms shark and sharker, where the guttural g 
of sharg and shargar has merely to be strength- 
ened into a & to produce the required ety- 
mology. The English verb “to shirk,” as 
has been pointed out, is clearly a variant 
form, on the analogy of clerk and clark. 

Although sharg may be regarded as 
being Scotch or Saxon, its actual source is 
Celtic. Searg in Gaelic signified “ dry, 
withered,’ and a substantive form denoted 
a@ puny man or beast, or one shrivelled with 
age (Macleod and Dewar, ‘ Gaelic Diction- 
ary’), the verb being seargan, to wither, 
pine away; Irish searghim. This root in 
Anglo-Saxon gives sear, dry, which is found 
in ‘ Macbeth,’ V. iii., as ‘‘ the sere, the yellow 
leaf.” Thus the word’s etymology is ade- 
quately accounted for. Nor does the change 
of sense from lean, cadaverous, to greedy, 
mischievous, involve any difficulty from the 
sematological point of view, the evolution 
being here quite logical. 

As to the shark itself, its natural instinct 
and rapidity of motion in following the 
swiftest steamers for the sake of the 
animal refuse thrown overboard have caused 
it to be called by sailors, not inaptly, “‘ the 
scavenger of the ocean.” 

Another example of a creature of the sea 
being named from a peculiarity belonging 
to it is afforded by the shrimp. This little 
crustacean, as is well known, was so desig- 
nated either on account of its diminutive 
size or from its power of contracting its 
body, the word scrimp being still sometimes 
met with in English. M.E. schrimp or schrymp, 
a shrimp,* is an assibilated form of M.E. 
scrimp, small, scanty, which again is derived 
from A.-S. scrimman, to shrink; Dan. 
skrumpen, Ger. schrimpfen. N. W. Hitu, 

San Francisco. 





*In the ‘Morte Arthur,’ however, scrimpe 
signifies a dragon. Vide Stratmann’s ‘ M.E. Dict.,’ 
pe Bradley. 
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JOHANNA WILLIAMSCOTE (11 S. vii. 49, 
92, 115).—I am indebted to Mr. Si, Ciair 
BaADDELEY for distinctly showing that the 
Williamscotes and Winkotes were two 
different families. On p. 706 of Dugdale’s 
‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ edition of 
1656, occurs the following :— 

‘* He [Sir John Greville II.] bore the same cote 

as his father did excepting the annulets upon the 
Cross, as by his picture, together with his wife, 
both kneeling in their surcotes of Arms, in the 
East Window of the Parish Church at Binton in 
this county appeareth, but departed this life 
6 Aug. 20 E. 4, and was buried in the Church 
of Weston super Avon.” 
Then follows an“etching of the two figures, 
he in his surcote emblazoned with the arms 
of Greville, Sable, a cross and bordure, both 
engrailed or, a mullet of five points or in the 
dexter quarter. His wife is represented in 
a kirtle emblazoned with the same—i.e., 
Greville—arms, but those on her mantle, 
though not very distinct, appear to be 
Azure, an eagle displayed argent, bordure 
fleury argent. Beside the two figures are— 
very distinct indeed—the two names “ 1] 
Grivell. 2 Williamscote.”’ 

The curious question is, How came a 
Greville who was lord of the manor of 
Milcote in Gloucestershire, and a Williams- 
cote of Kiddington in Oxfordshire, to be in 
the east window of the parish church of 
Binton in Warwickshire ? Unless, indeed, 
it is explained by Mr. St. CLtarr BADDELEY’S 
closing remark :— 

** Her [i.e., Johanna Williamscote’s] son Robert 
certainly married Isabel Wynkote of Bynton.” 
But then, according to Maclean and Heane’s 
edition of ‘The Visitation of Gloucester, 
1623,’ was not the ‘‘ Robert Grevile ’? who 
married “Isabell, dau. of Christopher 
Wyncott of Bynton,’” the second son of 
** John Grivill of Drayton,’ who married 
“ Jane, dau. of Humphrey Forster of Harpen- 
den nere Henley.” ? 

The heraldic stained - glass shield of Sir 
John Greville, coinciding exactly with the 
description given by Dugdale, adorned the 
east window of the ancient parish church of 
Binton for more than two centuries; the 
writer remembers it there so late as the 
year 1873. In 1875 this ancient church 
was pulled down, and a new one erected on 
the same site. The stained-glass shield of 
Sir John Greville II., after an oblivion of 
thirty-seven years, has quite accidentally 
been recovered. There is a wish to replace 
it in the present church, together with 
copies of the picture of Sir John and Lady 
Greville; hence the anxiety of those pro- 
moting this scheme to obtain corroborative 





evidence of Dugdale’s statement, in his 
account of the window, that Sir John’s 
wife was Johanna Williamscote. According 
to the Rev. J. H. Bloom, she was Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Vampage. 

Any light on the subject of either Sir John 
Greville or his wife, particularly the wife’s 
armorial bearings, will be most thankfully 
appreciated by those responsible for the 
restoration (as far as possible) of a window 
to the memory of Sir John Greville II. and 
his wife. 

With regard to Lady Greville’s armorial 
bearings as displayed on her mantle in Dug- 
dale’s etching, since my query appeared on 
p- 49 I have noted the following in Burke’s 
* General Armory ’ :— 

‘“* Vampage—Ruyhall in Ripple, Pershore and 
Wollashull, co. Worcester. John Vampage was 
Deputy Sheriff, co. Worcester, 1428 and 1443. 
Sir John Vampage, Knight, of Pershore married 
the dau. and heir of William Wollashull, Esq’, of 
Wollashull, Visitation of Worcester 1553. <Az., an 
eagle displayed ar., beaked and membered or, within 
a single tressure fleury of the second.” 

These coincide exactly with those in Dug- 
dale’s etching. 

I could not find any arms to the name 
of Williamscote, but the three following are 
noteworthy :— 

** Wilcots—Azure, an eagle displayed argent, 
armed and gorged with a ducal coronet or.” 

‘* Wilcotts—Sa., an eagle displayed argent.” 

‘** Wilcotts—Azure, an eagle displayed argent.” 

Can the name of Williamscote have been 
contracted to ‘‘ Wilcots’’ or ‘‘ Wilcotts ” ? 
It is curious that there should be a similarity 
between the arms of the Vampage and 
Wilcots families. If it is allowed that 
Williamscote has contracted to ‘*‘ Wilcots,” 
might this possibly account for the confusion 
which has arisen as to whether Sir John 
Greville’s wife was a Vampage or a Williams- 
cote ? A. M. 


The information given by your corre- 
spondent at the last reference, which 
introduces the name of a fourth place— 
Willamescote in Cropredy—is new to me. 
I may perhaps be permitted to point out 
that for this reason I have not suggested 
that the spelling of Williamscote, near 
Banbury, has ever been confused with that 
of Wincote. At p. 92 ante I referred to 
three places all comparatively close to 
Stratford-on-Avon—Willicote, Wincote, and 
Wilmeote—and although the origin of Win- 
cote (in Clifford Chambers) and that of Wilm- 
cote (in Aston Cantlow) are no doubt quite 
different, I am disposed to agree with Mr. 
Bloom that they have sometimes been 
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confused; but I have never supposed that 
Wilmcote could give rise to Williamscote, 
mentioned for the first time at p. 115 ante. 
Dugdale, in writing of Binton, says that 
Elias de Woncote ‘ brancht from the house 
of Wilmcote near Stratford-super-Avon ” 
(p. 498 of the 1765 edition of ‘ Warwick- 
shire’). Was Dugdale confusing Wilmcote 
(in Aston Cantlow) with Wincote (in Clifford 
Chambers), or was he unaware of the last 
named ? A. C. C. 


The arms desired are: (1) Barry of seven, 
arg. and az., over allalion ramp. gu., crowned 
or. (2) Barry of seven, or and az., a lion 
ramp. gu.,-crowned or. 

St. Crarr BADDELEY. 


SARLY Rat~wAy TRAVELLING (11 S. vii. 
109).—At what date the practice of tra- 
velling by rail in a family carriage hoisted 
on to a truck became extinct I cannot say. 
I remember, however, in my youth (between 
forty and fifty years ago) hearing of an 
eccentric passenger who insisted on going 
in this fashion to Brighton, and did it. 
The odd sequel to the adventure was that 
his truck, the last vehicle of the train, some- 
how became disconnected in a tunnel, and 
left the unfortunate gentleman planté la, in 
horrified expectation of being dashed to 
pieces by the next oncoming train. He 
was, I believe, saved from this fate, but 
the mishap probably cured him of essaying 
any more rash adventures of the kind. I 
imagine he must have been one of the last 
people, if not the very last, who journeyed 
to Brighton, or anywhere else, in this style. 

D. O. HuntTer-Buair, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


The late. and to many people’s thinking 
eccentric, Duke of Portland was in the habit 
of travelling from Welbeck to London 
sitting in his carriage, which was placed on 
a carriage truck provided by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
—now the Great Central—for the purpose. 
Shortly before his death he travelled in this 
way to London, and this was his last railway 
journey. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


It is not definitely stated that Mr. Dombey’s 
own carriage was taken by train from Euston 
to Birmingham and thence by road to 
Leamington. This was possible. The cost 
would be 3/. 15s. if the vehicle was on a 
truck by itself, plus second-class fare for 
every person travelling in or on the carriage. 





So “ the Native ’’ cost as much to transport 
as his master, ‘“ Major B.’”’ They had to be 
at the station at least a quarter of an hour 
before the time of departure (vide ‘ Osborne’s 
London and Birmingham Railway Guide, 
1838’). As they could be transported by 
a first-class train, we may assume they left 
London at 11 a.M., reaching Birmingham 
4.37, and Leamington about 6 o’clock. 

This method of travelling was available at 
least to 1865 :— 

‘* Passengers Conveyed in Private Carriages— 
If they consist of the owner, or members of his 
family, a first-class ticket has to be taken for each 
passenger; but if occupied by the owner's 
servants, second-class fares are chargeable.’’— 
‘ Book of Information for Railway Travellers, &c.,’ 
by a Bond of the Great Western Railway, 1865, 
p. 87. 


AtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Your querist quotes a case from a work 
of fiction. Here is one which occurred in 
real life. Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, writes on 
31 Aug., 1839 :— 

‘* Lady Harriet Clive......offers......to take me...... 
all the way through London by Birmingham by 
rail road in her own carriage, letting our maids 
travel by the public first class.” — ‘Corre- 
spondence,’ p. 289. 

If I remember correctly, Prince Metter- 
nich left Vienna in a similar way after his 
downfall in 1848, travelling in his own 
covered carriage placed on a railway truck. 

L. L. K. 

[It may be remembered that the worthy Mrs. 
Pipchin, having bought Mr. Dombey’s favourite 
chair at the sale, proposed to travel in that by 
rail to Brighton. ] 


Raxpu CarR (11 S. vii. 70, 133).—I have 
abridged the following from a_ privately 
printed ‘ History of the Family of Carr,’ 
folio, 3 vols., 1893-9. 

Ralph Carr, second son of Ralph Carr, 
banker and merchant of Dunston Hill, 
Whickham, co. Durham, was born there on 
25 May, 1768, educated at Beverley School 
and afterwards at Westminster School, 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 1785, was 
elected Fellow of Merton in 1789, and took 
his M.A. degree in 1792. In that year he was 
reading for the Bar in Gray’s Inn, afterwards 
became a member of the Middle Temple, and 
was in due course called to the Bar; on 
16 Dec., 1793, he married Caroline Gregg, 
daughter of Francis Gregg, formerly M.P. 
for Oxford. In 1806 he bought the small 
estate of Barrow Point Hill, Pinner, co. 
Middlesex, and in 1809 exchanged some 
property at Long Horsley, Northumberland, 
for the estate of Stannington, near Morpeth 
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(about 1,000 acres), with Mr. Chas. Bigge. 
In 1815 he purchased the house No. 19, 
Park Crescent, London, where he lived 
during the life of his wife. She was a 
famous musician, and as an amateur pianist 
was visited by Haydn. She composed 
several musical pieces, and died 3 Nov., 1823, 
aged 53. He died 5 March, 1837, aged 69, 
and was buried at Pinner, where a marble 
tablet commemorates him and his wife and 
two of his sons. RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THAMES BRIDGE AT WALTON (11 S. vii. 
129).—The prifit mentioned is not rare, and 
was probably copied from a print, 2 ft. 
in length, of the original picture. The 
history of the bridge and the particular event 
celebrated are given in Ireland’s ‘ Thames,’ 
vol. ii. p. 73, published in 1791 :— 

“The celebrated old bridge at Walton was 
built by the late Mr. Decker [sic], for which he 
obtained an Act of Parliament in 1747, and in 
1750 that handsome structure was completed.... 
The happy construction of this bridge was such, 
that being composed of timbers tangent to a 
circle of a hundred feet in diameter, either of 
which falling into decay, might, with ease, be 
unscrewed ; and, with equal facility, receive a 
new substitute, without disturbing the adjoining 
timbers.” 

Brayley’s ‘Surrey,’ vol. ii. p. 341, gives 
® more grammatical and detailed account, 
and quotes a letter of Dicker’s in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March, 1754, in which, 
speaking of a proposed bridge at Blackfriars, 
he says :— 

“*T think that I can demonstrate, that Walton 
Bridge, or another Bridge built of the best timber 
as that is, and in that manner, will last for the 
space of at least 200 years, without any repairs. 
And when in course of time the timber shall be 
decayed, posterity may frame upon the ground 
such another bridge, to be raised upon the same 
piers (which will last above 1,000 years), and when 
framed it may be set up in six months’ time.”’ 

The bridge lasted until 1787. Mr. Dicker’s 
house was sold to the Earl of Tankerville, 
and a mansion known as Mount Felix took 
its place. The house of the Earl of Lincoln 
was bought for the Duke of York (temp. 
Geo. ITI.), and is now the Oatlands Park 
Hotel. J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton. 


The print of this bridge shows the original 
bridge which replaced the ferry under the 
Act 20 Geo. II. c. 22. It was built by 
Samuel Dicker, the sole owner, and opened 
in 1750. An account and a sketch “ of the 
intended bridge at Walton-upon-Thames ” 
will be found in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1750 (p. 589), and also in Ireland 





(vol. ii. p. 73). The bridge grew dangerous, 
and, under 20 Geo. III. ¢. 32, was taken down 
by the then owner, Michael Dicker Sanders, 
and rebuilt of brick (see Ireland, vol. ii. p. 74), 
this bridge lasting until 11 Aug., 1859, when 
it collapsed. The tolls were abolished in 
1874, when the structure became a county 
bridge, and was soon after rebuilt. 
G. D. JOHNSTON. 
3, Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


RIcHARD Simon: LAMBERT SIMNEL (11 8. 
vii. 129).—Certainly ‘‘the subtle priest ” 
Simon was with Simnel in Ireland from late 
in 1486, and was captured with the pretender 
at the Battle of Stoke (see Bacon, J. Gaird- 
ner’s ‘ Henry the Seventh,’ chap. iv., and 
‘D.N.B.,’ lil. 262). I cannot see how he 
can have been present at the Lambeth Con- 
vocation in the February before the battle. 
He must have been in Ireland at that time. 
Should not, then, the Convocation be dated 
February, 1487/8? Anthony Wood in his 
‘ Annals,’ under 1486, says :— 

‘*“A certain poor Priest of Oxford, named 
William Symonds, of the age of 28 years... .being 
discovered, was apprehended, and the 16th Feb. 
confessed in St. Paul’s Church....that he by 
flattery had seduced the son of a certain organ- 
maker of the University of Oxford, and had 
caused him to be sent into Ireland....Some 
report that the said youth was named Lambert 
Symnell, and that he was a baker’s son in Oxford ; 
but the Priest’s confession was the truest, viz., 
that he was the son of an organ-maker of the 
University of Oxford. And who that should be 
but one Edward (William) Wotton I cannot tell, 
knowing very well from various obscure writs, 
that such an one, and nobody else, professed that 
art at that time in Oxford.” 

The official account describes Lambert, 
in 1487, as “‘sonne to Thomas Symnell, 
late of Oxforde, joynour”’’; but in his 
letter to Innocent VIII. of 5 July, 1487, 
Henry VII. calls him ‘‘ quemdam puerum 
de illegitimo thoro natum.”’ 

In 1486 William Wotton, “‘ orkyn-maker,”’ 
furnished Magdalen College Chapel with a 
pair-of-organs for 281. In 1488 he repaired 
the former organs for 40s. He is supposed 
to have been the earliest organ-builder in 
this country. In 1487 he entered into an 
agreement with the Warden of Merton 
College to make a pair-of-organs like that 
at Magdalen for the same price against the 
vigil of Whit Sunday, 1489. He was prob- 
ably a brother of Richard Wotton (Demy, 
1482), Superior Bedel of Divinity, the father 
of Edward Wotton (Magdalen chorister, 
1503), physician to Henry VIII., and writer 
on natural history. ‘‘A  pair-of-organs ” 
meant simply an organ with more pipes 
than one. A. R. BAYLEY, 
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** Aptum ”’ (11 S. vi. 489; vii. 55, 74, 135). 
—In vol. vi. part i. of the new edition of 
Pauly’s ‘ Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft ’ (1907) will be found, 
under the word ‘Eppich,’ over seven 
columns, closely packed with references, 
dealing with the subject of Apiwm and 
céXwvov. The view taken is distinctly 
against the old identification with parsley. 
This article ought to be studied by any one 
who is really interested in the question. 
As German scholars are sometimes accused 
of overlooking English work, it is interesting 
to see in the present case that twenty lines 
are devoted to an account of the contribu- 
tions by Sir George Birdwood, Mr. W. R. 
Paton, and Mr. J. Sargeaunt to The Athe- 
neum in 1901. 

My remark about “local botany ”’ seems 
to have been misunderstood by Mr. A. C. 
Jonas. What was meant was that a special 
knowledge of the flora of Greece and Italy 
was necessary before the exact nature of 
these plants could be determined. 


Brasipas’s Mousse (11 S. vii. 90, 137).— 
Plutarch tells the story more than once, 
though not always in precisely the same 
form. See his ‘ Apophthegmata,’ 190 A, B, 
‘Laconica Apophthegmata,’ 219C, and ‘ De 
profectu virtutis, 79E. Brasidas caught a 
mouse among some dried figs, and was 
bitten by it. He let it go, remarking to 
the bystanders (or to himself) that the 
meanest creature can save its life by boldly 
attacking its assailants. So convenient an 
incident for moralists could hardly avoid 
repeating itself, and accordingly we find 
Plutarch treating us to a similar anecdote 
about Agesilaus, ‘Lac. Apophth.,’ 208 E. 
Here it is a boy who is bitten; the king 
improves the occasion. The mouse was 
popular with writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but it would be 
unkind to bury it under a mountain of 
references. EDWARD BENSLY. 


STONE FROM CARTHAGE (11 S. vii, 109).— 
Some twenty years ago, when I was engaged 
in copying the inscriptions on the memorials 
in Stepney Church and Churchyard, I made 
petty exhaustive inquiries concerning the 

istory of this stone, but could find abso- 
lutely nothing beyond the inscription thereon 
to aid me. So far as I am aware, no local 
records exist relating to it. I see no reason, 
however, to doubt the statement that the 
stone was brought from Carthage. There 
is, I believe, in Maldon Church, Essex, a 
stone from the ruins of Smyrna; and in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral may be seen relics 





brought by Canon Liddon from the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The Carthage stone was originally placed 
on the outside or eastern wall of a por- 
tico on the north side of Stepney Church. 
This portico stood on the site of the 
present vestry, and from it access was 
gained to the now demolished north gallery. 
Early in the nineteenth century the church 
underwent considerable renovation, and the 
north portico was pulled down. The Car- 
thage stone was brought thence to the 
tower porch or main entrance to the church, 
and inserted in the wall on the south side. 
In 1847 the flooring of the church was 
removed and relaid in concrete, and the 
Carthage stone was then placed in position 
in the north wall of the western porch, 
where it remained for over fifty years. At 
the restoration of the church in 1900 it was 
brought into the church, and placed in a 
good position near the centre of the south 
aisle wall. Here it may still be seen. 

Joun T. Pack 


Pretronius, Cap. LXXXI. (11 8. vii. 107). 
—The French scholars (who are by no means 
alone in their view) are clearly right, since 
the sentence a line or two lower down which 
begins “‘Tanquam mulier secutuleia”’ can 
only refer to Giton; they describe his 
conduct at the separation in cap. xxx. as @ 
consequence of the events of cap. Ixxix. The 
word “ adolescens ’’ need not by any means 
be suitable only to a character as young as 
Giton. In the other six places where it 
occurs in Petronius it is always applied to 
the hero (or narrator) Encolpius, who was 
himself actually older than ese” 


THE Wreck oF THE RoyAL GEORGE 
(11 S. vi. 110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vil. 36, 
77, 113, 158).—It may interest some of your 
readers to see the first printed report of the 
loss, copied from The London Chronicle, 
29 Aug., 1782. I have a volume of the paper 
in my possession. 

“ Yesterday an express [forwarded by “ Admiral 
Lord owe’) arrived at the Admiralty in- 
forming the Board of the melancholy disaster 
of his Majesty’s Ship the ag George of 100 
guns, with most of her crew, being lost at Spit- 
head, about half-past 10 in the morning of the 
preceding day. This unfortunate accident hap- 
pened while the ship was hove upon a careen, In 
order to have the water pipe in her cistern re- 
paired, at which juncture a strong squall at N -N.W . 
came on, and her keel lying across the tide 
current, she fell suddenly on her beam-ends, and 
before they could right ship, she filled and went 
down, her top-masts only appearing at the 
water’s edge !—At the time of this calamitous 
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event 848 officers and seamen were on board, 331 
only of which were saved by the boats of the fleet. 
[List of officers lost and saved.] Upwards of 200 
women were on board, it is said, when she went 
down. The Royal George was just 27 years old 
the time she was lost, having been launched at 
Woolwich in Sep., 1755. She was built in 4 years, 
her keel being laid in 1751. The naval people 
say she can be weighed up, if the weather proves 
favourable in the course of a month.” 


ALEXANDER CORDER. 


I have in my possession a circular Jathe- 
turned tobacco- or snuff-box, which I came 
across recently in a local broker’s shop. 
Inside is a slip of paper bearing the following 
in a lady’s handwriting, but no dates are 
given :— 

“This Box—made from the timber of the 
‘ Royal George "—presented to my father, the 
late M. A. Gage, C.E., by one of the hands engaged 
in raising the above-named vessel, which was sunk 
in the English Channel with all hands on board.— 
S. A. Gage.” 

In view of what has been said at the above 
references, it would be interesting to know 
whether the raising operations here referred 
to resulted in the discovery of proof that 
some material part of her frame did give 
way. The “timbers” of the box I allude 
to are quite “sound” and black, and 
petrosal with age and immersion. 

FRANK CURRY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES: DUNCAN 
LipDEt (11 S. vii. 125). — If Duncan Liddel 
was Professor at Helmstadt from 1596 to 
1605, it looks as though he sometimes under- 
took in the default of candidates to oppose 
or respond at one of the disputations. The 
identity of the document used on at least 
three different occasions could, I expect, 
be easily paralleled if the histories of Uni- 
versities entered into particulars so minute. 
I have heard of stock disputations being 
kept in a college for regular use by candi- 
dates for degrees. Mr. ANDERSON does not 
draw attention to the circumstance that 
the change of case from the nominative 
Sebastianus Walrabius to the dative Adamo 
Siferto looks as though Liddel had been 
respondent in the former and opponent in 
the latter case. In which capacity he 
appeared in the first mentioned of the three 
disputations is not clear, as Petrus Ruthanus 
appears to be in the nominative, and Finno 
in the dative case. In Oxford (see Andrew 
Clark, ‘ Register of University of Oxford,’ 
vol. ii. part i. p. 120) the candidate seems 
always to have opposed. 

JoHN R. MaGrarTu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





Tue ‘ LoNDON,’ ‘ BRITISH,’ AND ‘ ENGLISH ’ 
CATALOGUES (11 8S. vii. 127).—I suppose the 
‘Term Catalogues’ come within the scope 
of this inquiry as forerunners of the ‘ London 
Catalogue.’ Mr. Arber’s reprint of them is 
cited by Mr. Peat in his * Bibliography of 
Bookselling’ (‘The Romance of Book- 
selling,’ by F. A. Mumby, Appendix). 

Clavel intended his ‘Catalogue of the 
Most Vendible Books in England,’ first 
issued in 1658, to be reissued annually, but 
apparently the supplement “‘ of New Books 
come forth since August the first, 1657, till 
June the first, 1658,”’ is the only attempt to 
give effect to this excellent intention until 
he commenced the issue of the ‘Term Cata- 
logues.’ Mr. Peat gives their first year as 
1668, and is, no doubt, correct; but the 
few before me commence with that issued in 
Easter Term, 1681, which is numbered “ 3.” 
Clavel announces in an advertisement :— 

“The General Catalogue of Books printed in 

England since the dreadful Fire of London 
in 1666 continued to the End of Hillary Term, 
1681.” 
Other editions, extending the record to 1682 
and 1683, are announced in later issues, but 
ultimately The Weekly Memorials for the 
Ingenious and other early predecessors of 
The Book Monihly took its place. 

The subject of Booksellers’ Catalogues 
deserves more thorough study than it has 
hitherto received. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


I have a copy:of 

“The London catalogue of books....since 
1800 to March, 1827. London, published for the 
executor of the late W. Bent by Longman,” &c. 
It is the usual octavo, pp. iv, 308, and one 
of corrections. I have never seen any other 
copy: 

The absence of dates of publication seems, 
in the present day, remarkable, as I presume 
the book was issued as a guide chiefly for 
booksellers. But this system was continued 
by Thomas Hodgson in his 1851 issue, 
pp. 644, and a classified Index in 1853, 
pp- xiv, 285, which is the best known of 
the series bearing the above title. 

RALPH THOMAS. 


THE EARLDOM OF SOMERSET IN THE 
Mouun Famity (11 S. vii. 130).—There 
appears to be no evidence, prior to the date 
of Milles’s ‘ Catalogue of Honor,’ viz., 1610, 
that the Pope ever purported to confer (or 
confirm) an English earldom on this or any 
other family. On p. 394 Milles says : — 

** Reg. de Mohun, Lord and Baron of Dunstere: 
by gift of the Pope (who in King John’s time 
might doe what he list in England), received his 
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Grand Father’s Dignity of Somerset, which his 
Great Grandfather [sic] before had possessed, 
and was made second Earle of Somerset. The 
Seale or Chart of this Reginald hath been seene 
concerning the foundation of the Abbey of 
Nyweham in which he calleth himselfe Reginald 
de Mohun, Earle of Somerset, and Lord of Dun- 
stere....This was done in the year of Christ 
1260 and in the forty five year of King Henry the 
Third.” 

Fuller in his ‘Church History,’ book iii. 
26, relates a cock-and-bull story about a 
pension and an earldom being given by the 
Pope in a Bull “of base, obsolete, and ill- 
pointed French ” (!) to this Reginald. Such 
evidence is not worth considering. Any 
stone was good enough to hurl at a Papist’s 
head or at the Head of the Papists when 
Fuller flourished. 

I have looked up the Papal Registers, the 
Patent Rolls, the Charter Rolls, and the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem for the period, 
and can find no Earl of Somerset. The 
charter founding Newnham Abbey is in 
Dugdale (1825 ed.), vol. v. p. 691, and I need 
hardly say the founder styles himself “* Regi- 
naldus de Moun ” tout court. 

REGINALD M. GLENCROSS. 


THE Battie oF Matpon (11 S. vii. 110, 
157). — Another translation mentioned by 
Stopford Brooke is that by Lumsden (Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, March, 1887). I have not 
seen ‘ Bryhtnoth’s Prayer, and Other Poems’ 
(1899), by the late Bishop of Truro (Charles 
William Stubbs); but an article on ‘ Ely 
Minster: and the Story of the Earl Bryht- 
noth,’ contributed by him to Goodwill in 
November, 1900, contains fragments of a 
verse translation. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. : 


Col. W. H. Lumsden’s spirited paraphrase, 
which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for March, 1887, was reproduced by my good 
friend the late Mr. E. A. Fitch, F.L.S., &e. 
(a lifelong reader of ‘N. & Q.’ and an occa- 
sional contributor thereto), in his ‘ Maldon 
and the River Blackwater.’ There are 
several editions of this book, of which I have 
many. The one before me is that for 1906, 
and the poem is printed on pp. 6-9. 

Cuas. Hatt CRovUcH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 

(St. SwirTHIn also thanked for reply.] 


‘Or sorts ” (11 S. vii. 10, 56, 117, 136). 
—This expression was in common use in 
India (Bombay Presidency) in the years 
1886-7. When I went to India at the close 
of 1885 I had never heard it, and was much 
struck by the frequent use I heard made of 
it there. I assumed it to be of Anglo-Indian 





origin, but know of no evidence in support 
of this view. 

The phrase is a qualifying one, indicating 
that the substantive to which it is appended 
is not to be understood too literally. This 
may be due to a lack of precise information 
on the part of the speaker or writer, but at 
the time referred to I think “of sorts” was 
frequently tacked on as a conversational 
garnish, to which the speaker attached no 
very definite meaning. 

It would be interesting to hear other 
Anglo-Indian views. H. E. ANDREWES. 


The use of this expression certainly goes 
back much further than ten or twenty years. 
I recollect its appearing in store returns, 
&c., of the Public Works and other Depart- 
ments in Ceylon from the time that I first 
went out there (considerably over thirty 
years ago). Thus among the items would 
be some like the following :— 

Chisels of sorts a a ae 6 
Gimlets of sorts = ey ee 4 
and so on. Probably it was originally 
evolved in inventories, store returns, &c., 

and has thence got into literary use. 
PENRY LEWIS. 
Quisisana, Walton by Clevedon. 


This common colloquial expression may, 
perhaps, be better understood by referring 
also to Shakespeare. See Bartlett’s ‘ Shake- 
speare Concordance,’ p. 1428, under ‘ Sort.’ 
The poet’s favourite description of anything 
mean, poor, or indifferent was “in some 
sort.” Something praiseworthy is pictured 
as a “ great or good sort.” 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


Satnt SunpDaAy (11 S. vii. 108).—The fol- 
lowing notes may be acceptable to your 
correspondent, though they do not answer 
his query :-— 

1473-4. 2d. paid for ‘up setting of Saint 
Su(n)day in his old place.’’—‘* Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, St. Edmund’s and St. Thomas’s, Sarum,’ 
Wilts Record Soc., 1896 

1522. Catherine Smith of York. ‘‘To be buried 
in St. Nicholas’s Church. A wax candle to burn 
afore....St. Sunday.’’—‘ Test. Ebor.,’ v. 147. 

1530. John Wadeluff, Darf’eld. “I gyffa hyeft 
of beis to kep the lyght afore Seynt Sunday.’’— 

Ort 
i Saat F. R. FarrBank. 


Caversham. 


REGIMENTS: “ DELHI REBELS.” “‘ THREES 
About! ” 64TH (11 S. vii. 109).—For ‘“‘ Threes 
about!’ see ‘Life of Field-Marshal Sir 
Frederick Paul Haines,’ by Robert S. Rait, 
p- 63 (London, Constable & Co., hg 
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Sr. AtBan’s ApBEy (11 S. vii. 105).— 
I need make no remark on Mr. RALPH 
THOMAS’s suggestion at the above reference 
that St. Alban’s was passed over lightly in 
my ‘History of Architecture’ because it was 
Lord Grimthorpe who restored it. But his 
statement of the case ought not to be left 
without correction. Lord Grimthorpe found 
money for the repair of the Abbey on condi- 
tion that he might be allowed an entirely 
free hand with a building which is a national 
property. The front which he caused to be 
erected was designed for him by a man whose 
qualifications.for so great an undertaking the 
result sufficiently shows to have been inade- 
quate. The Chancellor of the diocese, with 
whom the decision rested, was of opinion that 
the man who found the money had the right 
to do what he liked with the building. 

With the operation of pushing up the 
south wall Lord Grimthorpe had nothing 
to do whatever; it was before the historic 
building had been handed over to him to 
experiment with. It was planned by Sir G. 
Scott, as architect for the restoration, but 
he died shortly before the operation was 
carried out. I was on the scaffolding (by 
invitation) during the whole of the opera- 
tion, which had been prepared for in the 
most admirable and practical manner by 
the contractor, though it nearly came to 
grief through the reckless haste and want 
of proper control with which it was carried 
out—resulting in one of the piers being 
dangerously cracked and twisted. 

I thought the English public were begin- 
ning to understand these matters a little 
better by now. Mr. THomas’s letter shows 
that the ideas of a generation back still have 
a sporadic survival. 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
Vol. IX. From Steele and Addison to Pope and 
Swift. (Cambridge University Press.) 

PACKED with learning, cognizant of the latest 

research, and fortified by wonderful Bibliographies, 

this volume should, like its predecessors, be invalu- 
able to students. The choice of writers is such 

as to create confidence, and the survey has a 

thoroughness far beyond that of the average 

History of the sort. Thus we notice with pleasure 

chapters on ‘Scholars and Antiquaries,’ by Mr. 

J. D. Duff and Mr. H. G. Aldis ; on ‘ Education,’ 

by Prof. Adamson; and on ‘ Berkeley and Con- 

temporary Philosophy,’ by Prof. Sorley. Dr. 

A. W. Ward’s two chapters on ‘ Historical and 

Political Writers’ are both sound and agreeable 

reading. In ‘Steele and Addison’ Mr. H. V. 





| 
| Routh brings the rise and influence of the coffee- 


house before us with unusual vividness. He 
might, however, have given us more biographical 
details concerning both writers. One would not 
gather that Steele had been in the army or had 
ever been knighted. Addison’s chief dates are 
relegated to a foot-note. Surely it would have 
been worth while to say that both writers were 
born in 1672, and that Steele was twice married, 
in 1705 and 1707; while his more cautious 
collaborator did not secure his Countess till 1716. 

Neither in this chapter nor in that on ‘ Pope,’ 
by Prof. Bensly, do we find an account of Addison’s 
relations with the little poet which Ied to the 
famous ‘‘ Atticus’ passage. Prof. Bensly men- 
tions it, of course, and calls it ‘‘ essentially 
unjust ’’ as well as ‘‘a masterpiece of plausible 
misrepresentation.’’ Pope had a genius for over- 
stating his wrongs, but we think that he had con- 
siderable justification for his outburst in this case. 

As might be expected, the Professor fully 
appreciates the special qualities of Pope’s verse, 
while he does not conceal the fact that he was 
tortuous and dishonest. Dilke’s * Papers of a 
Critic’ are revealing on this side of Pope’s 
character. Among later criticisms we think 
Minto’s chapters on Pope in his posthumous 
‘ Literature of the Georgian Era,’ 1894, are good 
enough to deserve special mention. 

Swift is the other great figure of this volume, 
aman of mystery still, and the problems of his 
life and character are so interesting that we 
expected Mr. G. A. Aitken to tell us a little more 
concerning his habits—his parsimony, for instance, 
and his personal cleanliness. The judgments of 
this chapter are the result of wide knowledge and 
mastery of the period, and seem to us very satis- 
factory. Perhaps Swift’s zeal for Latin might 
have been noted when the lack of ornament in 
his style is explained, and Mr. Aitken is reticent 
about a prevailing and disagreeable feature of 
‘Gulliver.’ ‘‘ Most readers find only amuse- 
ment,’’ we are told, ‘‘in the first half of it.” 
We answer, Yes, in an expurgated edition. But 
that process is necessary throughout the book, 
for it has a horrible taint which is more a subject 
for tke pathologist than the critic. 

The source used for the description of the storm 
on the way to Brobdingnag was first, we believe, 
pointed out in our own columns. See 6S. iv. 404. 
Is the writer at that reference wrong in speaking 
of Sturmy’s ‘Compleat Mariner,’ 1669? Mr. 
Aitken speaks of ‘‘ Surmy’s Mariners’ Magazine.” 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 
By Ludwig Friedlinder.—Vol. IV. Appendices 
and Notes. ‘Translated by A. B. Gough. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

OvR gratitude to the publishers for this translation 

of the work of a master of later Latin is much 

enhanced by the issue of this fourth volume. 

Already two translators have been employed, 

and now we have a third, who is, we are glad to 

say, fully competent. 

Besides the usual notes by which every scholar 
of repute fortifies his conclusions, this section of 
the work has no fewer than sixty special articles, 
many of them carefully documented monographs 
which throw most interesting light on the manners 
and customs of the period. This sort of informa- 
tion, capably arranged, is always hard to get, 
and the reader would be dull indeed who could 
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not find something to attract him. Friedlander 
had the assistance of several fine scholars: thus 
we find Prof. Cohn of Breslau dilating on the 
classical violet and narcissus, and on the lotus 
tree; and Dr. O. Tischler on ‘ Roman Finds in 
the North.’ On the word ‘ romantic ”’ applied 
to scenery Friedlander used information sent by 
that great English Latinist H. A. J. Munro. 
On names and methods of address, and on the 
various amusements of later Rome, there is a 
positive mine of information. 

We hope the success of these volumes may 
encourage the publishers to give us further 
masterpieces in English, such as Rohde’s ‘ Psyche.’ 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English Affairs existing in the Archives and 
Collections of Venice. — Vol. XVIII. 1623-5. 
Edited by Allen B. Hinds. (Stationery Office.) 


LIKE the preceding volume, this deals necessarily 
with matter of but secondary interest. The 
Venetian ambassador in England is, first, Alvise 
Valaresso, and, from June, 1624, onwards, Zuane 
Pesaro, who came from the Court of the Most 
Christian. Valaresso was relieved by the Senate 
of Venice as “from an important and very 
costly charge’’; Pesaro suffered from the 
climate, and is here seen complaining somewhat 
querulously. Both seem to have found the 
country uncongenial, and James and his ways 
irritating and contemptible, Valaresso in par- 
ticular heaping up ridicule and scorn. No less 
important than the dispatches from London 
in the first half of the book are those from Alvise 
Corner, watching at Madrid the tedious progress 
and regress of the futile marriage negotiations 
with Spain. There is at the stage of the proceed- 
ings here discovered little of any vital interest. 
Intriguer is matched with intriguer, and the 
reader, knowing the issue beforehand, cannot but 
find this multitude of words wearisome to wade 
through. Mr. Hinds in his Preface disentangles 
the different strands of the affair, shows where 
some modification may be made in current views 
of the story after acquaintance with these papers, 
and sets the divers actors in their right relative 
positions in a satisfactory manner, all the more 
welcome in a dreary subject ; and does the same 
service no less satisfactorily for the equally 
dreary business of the Palatinate. 

Comparatively few incidents of domestic or 
non-political interest occur. Wotton we find 
taking a rather peevish farewell of Venice, more 
intent on getting what he wants for a protégé 
of his than on evincing or preserving friendship. 
On 21 July, 1623, Valaresso writes to the Venetian 
Senate that “the King of Spain has sent his 
Majesty the present of an elephant. I do not 
know whether it comes as an earnest of the 
Infanta or instead of her.’’ In November he 
relates the history of the accident at the French 
ambassador’s house in Blackfriars, where a 
Catholic congregation had assembled in a room 
in the top story to hear the Jesuit preacher 
Robert Drury, and the floor gave way, killing 

about 80 persons (the preacher among them), 
while many others were badly hurt.” He notes 
the fanaticism of the Londoners: there was a 

general and bloody riot”; the bodies had to 
be buried in the ambassador’s garden, either as 
being unworthy of other burial, or from fear of 
further disturbance ; and a poor girl who was 
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being carried half-dead away from the ruins was 
with difficulty saved from the hands of alcunt 
infuriati Protestanti. But perhaps the most 
interesting pages in this volume are those con- 
cerned with the Parliament of 1624, where the- 
Venetian, if he adds nothing to our information, 
depicts the spectacle for us with a half-disgusted, 
half-admiring astonishment which is amusing: 
and also illuminating. 


Tue March Fortnightly offers a considerable- 
variety of subjects. The first place is given’to Sir 
W. Lee-Warner’s able and convincing defence of 
Wilson, the captor of Delhi. The two literary 
articles have a suggestive affinity with one another : 
the Count de Soissons in ‘Frederi Mistral’ gives 
an account of Félibrism and the poet whose 
inspiration started the movement for the revival’ 
of Provencal literature, while Mr. Ezra Pound’ 
in ‘Rabindranath Tagore’ seeks to create a wider: 
interest in the Bengali poet whose work may 
be best illustrated for Western readers by com- 

arison with the Troubadours. Mr. dney 
Brooks's ‘ Washington and the White House’ is an 
effective description of one of the most curious 
phenomena of Western society. The sociological 
importance of Mr. H. A. Barker’s paper on ‘ The- 
Truth about Bone-setting’ almost exceeds the 
scientific, illustrating as it does the attitude, in 
these days of tolerance and ‘science for its own 
sake,” of a Faculty towards outsiders. Mr. J. M. 
Kennedy has some weight ee on the question 
of ‘ National Insurance an bour Unrest’; and’ 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh sets forth the ‘ Imperialistic 
Inclination and Ideals’ now permeating India, and 
the conditions which obstruct or favour them. We 
noticed an unusual deftness of touch in Mr. Francis 
Gribble’s study of the intrigues in the girlhood of 
Isabella II., and, despite some lack of spontaneity 
and one or two lapses into bathos, found ourselves 
enjoying much of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s ‘ Enceladus.’ 


The Nineteenth Century for this month is a satis- 
factory number. Mr. William Maxwell and Mr. 
George Pilcher are the contributors who deal with 
the Balkan War and the conditions of a war cor- 
respondent’s work ; both papers are able and highly 
interesting. In the way of literature the most 
important article is the Abbé Ernest Dimnet’s 
‘The Morals of French Plays,’ a piece of sane, 
incisive, yet by no means unsympathetic or ran- 
corous criticism. Mrs. Archibald nay agent in ‘Quo 
vadis, Kemina?” states the case for the opposers of © 
the feminist movement with a shrewdness and 
temperance which are not common in such writings. 
What she advances may be challenged ; but it is, at 
any rate, worth challenging. Mrs. March Phillipps 
on ‘The Art of Conversation’ is rather lengthy and 
often obvious ; but she has several good remarks, 
and now and again touches of wit. Mr. John Collier 
on Alma Tadema is, perhaps, rather interesting than 
convincing. Mr. Harrison’s ‘ Antarctic Exploration’ 
deals with methods—chiefly with the question of 
traction--and affords a reasoned statement of what 
now seems the general opinion, that the safety of an 
expedition is insufficiently secured without the 
use of dogs. Other papers deserving attention 
are Miss Mason’s ‘ Dearth in the Transkei’; Mr. 


Whishaw’s dialogue on the trend of politics in 
Spain; Prof. Pigou’s ‘ Principle of the Minimum 
Wage’; and the twoarticles by Sir Harry Johnston 
and Mr. Ellis Barker dealing with the settlement 
of the East. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. GILHOFER & RANSCHBURG of Vienna 
have sent us their Catalogue 103 of Old and Rare 
Books. It contains a large number of curious 
items, and well-chosen illustrations in the text 
of the catalogue contribute not a little to render 
these enticing. Thus there are a good copy of 
the ‘ Opera Hrosvite illustris virginis et monialis 
germane....,’ with 2 woodcuts by A. Diirer, 
printed at Nuremberg, 1501, 2,250k.; and a fine 
copy of the ‘ Breviarium Romano - Germanum,’ 
i.e., a translation: of the Breviary into German 
made by Frangipani when a prisoner in Venice 
from 1514 to 1518, and there printed, after it had 
been “durch den bruder Jacob wyg_ barfuser 
ordens von Kolmar gecorrigirt vnd in ein solliche 
ordnung gesetzt.”’ This volume, which is in 
excellent condition, contains eleven woodcuts 
by Vavassore, and is printed in red and black, 
1,800k. ‘‘ Ex libris”? of William Morris is an ex- 
ample of ‘L’Hystoire & Croni/que du noble et 
vaillant Baudouyn, Conte de Flandres, lequel 
espousa le Diable,’ 680k. We must also mention 
a first edition of ‘ Theuerdank.’ This work, it 
will be remembered, was composed by Dietrich- 
stein from material supplied to him by the 
Emperor Maximilian, and relates, in allegorical 
form, the adventures by which the Emperor 
obtained the hand of Mary of Burgundy. It 
was worked over by the Emperor’s private secre- 
tary, and printed in 1517; but the first edition, 
save for a few copies distributed after Maximilian’s 
death, was not given to the public, and never 
reached the booksellers. The price of the copy 
here offered, which is in good preservation, is 
5,800k. 


CATALOGUE 304, which we have received 
from Messrs. Maggs, contains an_ interesting 
Collection of Original Etchings and of Engravings. 
The Diirers are numerous and good. We may 
mention ‘ S.’Geneviéve,’ 22/. 10s. ; ‘S. Jérome en 
Pénitence,’ also 221. 10s.; and the ‘ Life of the 
Virgin,’ the complete set of 40 woodcuts, arranged 
in sunk mounts and bound by Riviere in a folio, 
1504-10, 751. A German woodcut, c. 1500, of 
the Crucifixion, white on black, with numerous 
figures and a rich border inset with miniatures 
of saints, deserves attention; it costs 161. 16s. 
There are two original pen-and-ink drawings by 
Rembrandt; the better, ‘ Abraham praying for 
Sodom,’ is offered for 521. 10s. Of about a dozen 
of his etchings the most important is an impres- 
sion in second state of ‘The Hundred Guilder 
Print,’ ‘ Christ healing the Sick,’ of which the 
price is 1051. From the Weizel and Huth collec- 
tions come two curious, and it appears unique, 
fifteenth-century German xylographic cuts—a 
‘St. John Baptist’ and a ‘St. John Evangelist’ ; 
both are coloured in silver, emerald green, ultra- 
marine, lake, and yellow, and have a border of 
vermilion ; each is offered for 251. Among the 
etchings, in the division of modern artists we 
noticed an impression of Muirhead Bone’s ‘ Great 
Gantry at Charing Cross,’ c. 1908, 1751, and 
D. Y. Cameron’s beautiful ‘ Holyrood,’ 1896, 42. 
Of Hedley Fitton’s work there are several good 
examples, chief of them the ‘St. Merri, Paris,’ 351. 
There are nearly forty items after Turner’s work, 
including a number of ‘ Liber Studiorum ’ plates, 





the most interesting being perhaps the ‘ Rizpah,’ 


engraved by Dunkarton (first state, 14/. 148.), and 
the ‘ Winchelsea,’ engraved by Easling (first state, 
brown, 14l. 14s.) Worth some special attention 
are a dozen or so Japanese items, among which are 
two works by Suzuki Harunobu, both signed— 
a seashore scene with two figures, 35/., and a lady 
under a fruit-tree in blossom, 281. 10s. 


Messrs. HENRY YouNnG & Sons of Liverpool 
have sent us their Catalogue 438. The student 
of human nature who has 10/. to spare has here 
the opportunity of acquiring 137 vols. of ‘The 
Annual Register,’ running from the first number 
(1758) to 1893. It may be remembered that 
Burke was for a time the editor of it as well 
as principal contributor. There are Bewick’s 
‘ British Birds,’ the 1832 edition, a good copy, 
31. 3s. ; ‘ Quadrupeds,’ first edition, 1790, 31. 10s: ; 
and ‘ sop,’ first edition, 1818, 3/. 15s. ; as well as 
engravings by that artist, and the memorial 
edition of his works in 5 vols., 1885-7, 31. 15s. 
Of three or four examples of early printing the 
most interesting would appear to be a copy of the 
‘Rationes breves Magni Rabi Samuelis....de 
iudaismo ad fidem Catholicam conversi,’ ‘‘ im- 
pressum est Colonie apud Lys Kyrchen.” It is 
undated, but belongs to about 1465, 101. 10s. 
Andrew Lang’s copy of ‘ Tom Jones,’ a first edition 
bound by De Coverly, is offered for 81. 8s. From 
the late Thos. Bartlett’s library comes a complete 
set of the ‘Visitation of England and Wales’ 
(17 vols.), with 8 vols. of Notes; the ‘ Visitation 
of Ireland’ (5 vols.); and 4 vols. of Parish 
Registers, printed at Sir F. A. Crisp’s private 
press, an issue limited to 500 copies, 1893-1911, 
221. 10s. There are also to be had here the 
Kelmscott Press ‘Sonnets and Lyrical Poems’ and 
‘ Ballads and Narrative Poems’ by Rossetti, the 
two together 8/. 10s.; and the last book printed 
at that press, the ‘ Note’ by William Morris on 
his aims in founding it, which contains (among 
other things) an annotated list of the books 
printed there and a drawing by Burne-Jones 
engraved by Morris, 1898, 4/. 10s. Seventeen 
volumes, comprising Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century,’ and ‘ Illus- 
trations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century ’—a work which was begun in 1782 and 
continued by three generations of the same 
family for seventy-six years, the publication 
having extended from 1812 to 1858—are to be 
had for 251. We noticed also a first edition 
(fourth title-page) of ‘Paradise Lost,’ bound by 
Riviere, of which the price is 401. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


171, 


CorRIGENDUM.—Ante (‘Richard Bull’), i d 
1 Oct., 


col. 2, 1. 12, for ‘12 March, 1814,” read 
1IS18, 
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